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AN ADVENTURE IN THULE. 


By William Black, 


Author of “Macleod of Dare,” * White Wings,” “The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” etc. 


CuaPTER I. 
A Stratagem. 

High up on one of the headlands of the Island 
of Lewis, two young lads were idly seated on the 
grass, sometimes plucking a head of Dutch clov- 
er, sometimes turning their eyes to a group of 
small islands which lay far out at the horizon line, 
beyond the wide blue spaces of the Atlantic. It 
was a warm, still, beautiful day. The sea was 
calm; those low-lying islands out there were faint | 
and pale like clouds. 

“Archie,” said the elder (speaking in Gaelic, of 
which the following is a translation), “I saw one 
of the French smacks go by this morning.” 

“T saw her, too,” replied the younger lad, who 
was the school-master’s son. 

There was nothing said foratime. The bees 
hummed amongst theclover: the collie lying near 
sleepily winked his eyes; and Colin McCalmont, 
the taller of the two lads, kept his gaze directed 
on the pale blue islands out at the horizon. At 
length he said,— 

“Archie, my father is a hard-working man; 
and it is not easy now to make the farms pay, 
with the rents high and sheep not selling well 
at the market. My father has not his troubles to 
seek, as the minister says. And to think that 
these Frenchmen should be allowed to go and kill 
a sheep, just as they want it, when they are going 
by Farriskeir or Rua; that is what angers me.” 

“And me, too,” said Archie Livingston, “though 
itis not my father’s sheep they kill. It angers 
me because they are Frenchmen; yes, and thieves 
beside. But what can you do, Colin?” 

They were still regarding the far islands. 

“If my father would let me,” McCalmont said, 
“I'd go out and live on Farriskeir until all the 
French smacks had gone by to Iceland. If they 
knew anyone was on Farriskeir or Rua, that 
would be enough. They would soon talk about 
it amongst themselves, and there would be no 
more stealing of my father’s sheep. Do you think 
I would be afraid ? I would not be afraid. I would 
build myself a hut, for there is plenty of wood 
washed up since the big vessel went ashore on 
Rua.” 

“Colin,” said the other, after a while, “I have 
something to tell you. Do you know my horse- 
pistol ?” 

“Of course, I know it.” 

“Would it not be a fine thing, now, if you and 
I were to go out to Farriskeir and hide behind the 
rocks, and when the Frenchmen were coming near 
we might have a shot at them ?” 

“Yes, and maybe kill some one,” said the oth- 
er, scornfully. “That would be a fine thing. It 
would be a fine thing to be hanged.” 

“How could they hang you for that?” said the 
school-master’s son. “If a man comes into your 
house to steal your money, you may shoot at him ; 
and if he comes to your island to steal your 
sheep, why not the same? Besides, he is a French- 
man. The Sheriff at Stornoway would not say 
anything to you for shooting at a Frenchman.” 

“I‘don’t know that. I am not going to try,” 
said the elder lad, with a grim sort of smile. “But 
I will tell you now, Archie, what would be a fine 
thing. Do you think we could slip away to Far- 
riskeir without being seen? There is no one go- 
ing down to the boat just now; they would not 
miss it at all. And if any one were asking for 
us, would they not think we had gone up to the 
shieling with bread for Mary and Ailasa and the 

rest of them ? 

“Well, now, if we could slip away out to Farris- 
keir and lie behind the rocks, just as you were 
saying, and if one of the French boats was to 
come near, where would be the harm in giving a 
shot in-the air? Do you see that now? For they 
would not dare to land; and when they got up to 
Reikiavik in Iceland they would tell all the other 
boats that they had been fired at, and that people 
lived on Farriskeir and Ruaveg now; and not an- 
other Frenchman would ever come near the place 
again. . 

“Do you see that now? They would go away 
up to Reikiavik and they would say, ‘There is to 
be no more stealing a sheep from Farriskeir and 
making a laugh over it. They have people on 
Farriskeir now.’ And the Frenchmen can under- 
stand each other very well, though no one else can 


“I will go with you, Colin; we will try it!” 
said the other, eagerly. ‘My father will not be 
back from Stornoway till the Friday night. But 
about the powder, Colin; I have no powder, and 
you cannot fire the horse-pistol without powder.” 
However, there were a great many things to be 
arranged besides getting powder before this ex- 
ploit could be ventured upon; and they set about 





completing these details according to 
their different temperaments ; the young- 
er lad, who was a great reader of books, 
filled with an eager delight at the ro- 
mance of the enterprise; the elder ani- 
mated chiefly by a sober determination 
that he would do what he could to pre- 
vent any more of his father’s sheep be- 
ing stolen. Indeed, it was not until late 
in the afternoon that Colin McCalmont 
found time to make his way up Glen- 
Estera, to Sir Evan Roy’s shooting-box 
there, that he might beg some gunpow- 
der of Dugald McLean, the game-keeper. 





Lean, to think that I was wanting gunpowder for 
pioyes,” said Colin, sturdily. 
school; itis not pioyes that I am thinking of.” 
And then he cast about for an excuse. 
sure there is no one who knows better than your- 
self of the mischief that the hoodies make.” 
Hoodies are a species of crow held in much dis- 





“Indeed, it’s you who are wrong then, Mr. Mc- 
“T am no longer at 


“T am 


the fish into the house, and I will give you some 
powder.” 

Very joyously did Colin obey; for besides his 
immediate want being supplied, he had now be- 
fore him the prospect of unlimited stalking expe- 
ditions—along the shore and up over the rocks 
after the detested hoodie-crows. And if he did 
not tell Dugald McLean for what immediate pur- 
pose he wanted some powder, it was because he 
knew very well that McLean would instantly 
speak of the matter and compel him to abandon 
so dangerous an enterprise. 

They went into the lodge and the keeper, who 
was now quite friendly in his gruff way, gave 
him some powder in a small tin canister, and even 
offered him some percussion caps, too; but Mc- 
Calmont explained that the horse-pistol was fired 
by flint and steel. Then he set out on his way 
down Glen-Estera again. 

When he got back to the coast and near to the 
headland which has been mentioned, instead of 
ascending the height, he went down and struck 
across some broad white sands which in former 
times were no doubt covered by the sea. 

Then he reached a belt of rock facing the At- 
lantic, and in a small sheltered creek discovered 
Archie Livingston busy at work overhauling the 
small sailing-boat that lay at its moorings there. 
Archie looked up startled, for he had not heard 
his friend’s approach—the sands being soft to the 
foot. 

“They are often saying that Dugald McLean is 
an uncivil man,” Colin McCalmont remarked, as 
he stepped into the boat that his companion had 
now shoved alongside the rock, “but he is not 
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He found McLean—who was the sole 
occupant of the lodge at this time of the 
year—seated on the bank of the stream that 
flowed past the house. He was contentedly smok- 
ing his pipe and regarding a noble salmon that 
lay on the grass, while his rod was not far off. 
Colin had to pull his wits together in addressing 
the keeper, who had not the best of tempers. 

“Eh, but that’s a fine fish, Mr. McLean!” said 
he—the rest of the people called the keeper plain 
Dugald, so this was a cunning compliment. 
“That is a fine fish indeed. I have heard them 
saying there was not a better salmon-fisher in the 
Lews than yourself. They were saying you could 
throw a fly two-and-forty yards. Some day I 
will be asking you to teach me how to throw a 
fly.” 

“You will be better minding your own business 
at the farm,” said the keeper, rather gruffly (and 
also speaking in Gaelic). ‘What brings you to 
Glen-Estera ?” 

“There is not much doing at the farm at this 
time of the year. [was thinking, Mr. McLean, 
that perhaps you could spare me a little gunpow- 
der.” 

“Gunpowder!” the keeper exclaimed, angrily. 
“To make pioyes of and set your father’s barn on 
fire ? It is a fool that you are, Colin, and more, to 
think that I will be giving you any gunpowder!” 

The word pioyes is applied in Scotland to a 
small cone. made of gunpowder kneaded with 
water until the powder forms a sort of paste. 
When the tip of the cone is lit it begins to splut- 








make out what they say.” 





ter and hiss like a miniature Vesuvius. 





favor by the preservers of game in the High- 
lands. 

“Oh,” continued the boy, “they are the mis- 
chievous birds! The young grouse—the young 
black game—have no peace for them; but worse 
than that is the time of the eggs in the spring- 
time. Surely you will know, Mr. McLean, that 
when a young lad is looking after the sheep, he 
has many chances of seeing the nests.” 


And here it seemed suddenly to strike the keep- 


er that he was neglecting one of the chief elements 
of his business—which was to keep on friendly 


terms with the men and lads about the different 


farms. 

“Now that is a good thing I am told about you, 
Colin, my lad,” said he, in quite a different tone; 
“that you do not take the eggs for foolishness or 
mischief, and that you do not let the dogs chase 
the young coveys or the hares; and that you are 
a sensible lad, and you may have a farm yourself 
some day from Sir Evan.” 

“Tt is not wrong what you have heard about 
the nests,” said Colin, modestly. “And I keep 
in the dogs, too, though the young dogs are eager 
after the hares. And I was saying about the 
hoodies; Archie Livingston has a pistol, and if 
you were to be giving me a little gunpowder from 
time to time, I think I could kill a hoodie or two 
when there was nothing doing but the minding 
of the sheep.” 

The keeper rose to his feet. 


that. He has given me a good deal of powder, 
and I am to have more, too, for shooting the 
hoodies; and I think you and I, Archie, will have 
many a good day after the hoodies. They do 
not fly so quick as the birds the gentlemen go af- 
ter; but they are a great deal more cunning, and 
it is not easy to get at them. He is not an uncivil 
man at all, but avery civil man; and he knows 
that we do not let the dogs chase the young hirds. 
Did you bring down the bottle of water, Archie ?” 

“Oh yes, I brought down the bottle of water, 
and it’s in the locker. And I have gone all over 
the boat, Colin, and tried the sheets ; and if I were 
you, it is a new topping-lift I would be having.” 

But Colin did not seem quite reassured by the 
fact that his younger companion had inspected 
the vessel that was to carry them away from the 
land in the morning; so now, in the gathering 
dusk, he set to work himself and had a thorough 
investigation. 

“The topping-lift will do very well,” said he, 

“for it is not in any gale that we are going. With 
a north wind or a south wind I will go; with an 
east wind or a west wind I will not go. If we 
were to be beating against a wind either going or 
coming, would not some one see us, sooner or la- 
ter? And you know very well, Archie, that it is 
not a sure thing that we may sce any French 
smack come near, though now is the time of their 
passing; and that would be a fine thing to have 
all the people making a joke of us, and saying,— 
‘Look at the boys that went out to frighten 
the Frenchmen and came running back without 
seeing any.’ 
“T would not like that, neither would you; but 
it is I that would have to do the quarrelling, if 
there was any quarrelling. But now if there isa 
nice steady wind from either north or south in the 
morning, then we will run away out in a short 
time and get the boat hidden in a creek at Farris- 
keir; and the topping-lift will do very wel!,” and 
with that he gave another haul at it, swinging the 
end of the boom up into the air. 

Now when everything had been made fast and 
secure for their voyage on the morrow—the main- 
sail having been lowered and stowed—Archie was 
called upon to produce the weapon which was to 
give a wholesome warning to the French fisher- 
men to avoid the shores of Farriskeir and its ad- 
jacent islands. 

It was a large cavalry pistol, somewhat dilapi- 
dated, but showing traces of ancient adornment. 
Archie had freshly oiled and polished it; be had 
put a newly-chipped flint in the hammer, and 
when his companion struck the flint on the empty 
pan (the sparks shone with a sudden brilliancy 
in the gathering dusk) the lock worked easily. 

“I would try a little powder in it, Colin,” sug- 
gested the younger lad. 

“The night is so still they would hear it up at 
Dunvorgan,” said the elder lad, who was the more 





“There is a job for you, Colin, my lad. Bring 


prudent of the two, 
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“It will be giving no sound at all, Colin, if there 
is no wadding in the barrel. You will put a little 
powder in the barrel and a little powder in the 
pan, and then you will see if the little hole is all 
clear.” 

Well, there could be no objection to that, and 
so Colin produced his precious canister and very 
grudgingly measured out a few grains for the ex- 
periment. ‘The result was quite satisfactory. 
There was the sharp click of the descending flint, 
and almost at the same moment a flash of red 
flame in the darkness. 

So the pistol was carefully wrapped up in the 
old stocking that was its customary case, and de- 
posited in the locker along with the bottle of wa- 
ter and the oatmeal cakes which were their stores 
for the forthcoming voyage. 

Then the two lads got ashore again, and in the 
dusk inade their way across the white sands and 
away up towards Dunvorgan farm. For a time 
they were silent. 

“T have been thinking, Archie,” said the elder 
of the two, at last, “that it would not be a nice 
thing if the crew of the smack were to land and 
hunt us out. What would we do then ?” 

The other made no reply. 

“There would be five or six of them, Archie, 
and if they were to land, they would catch us, 
even if we were to go into the cave at the point 
opposite Rua. And if they were to catch us, 
Archie, it is not you and I that would be able to 
fight six of them.” 

And again, “I was thinking, Archie, that it 
would be better if I was to go by myself. It is 
not right that you should go into a risk for the 
sake of my father’s sheep; that is foolishness. I 
can manage the boat very well by myself.” 

“Then you can give me back my pistol,” said 
the other, who was evidently deeply hurt. “If 
you think I am afraid, you can give me back my 
pistol.” 

“I did not say you were afraid. I said there 
was a reason for my going, and there was no rea- 
son for your going. If there was to be a fight, 
what would you do?” 

“What would you? Do you think that I am 
more afraid of the French fishermen than you? 
Very well, then, I will take back my pistol.” 

Colin very soon perceived that his companion 
was bent on sharing this enterprise, whatever per- 
il it might involve, and at last a compromise was 
effected; Archie Livingstone agreeing that in the 
event of the French fishermen venturing to land 
to discover who had fired at them, he should be 
the first to make for the little natural cave in the 
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rocks that both the lads knew well, and that Colin | 


should be allowed to look about a little and see 
what was likely to happen before seeking the 
same place of refuge. 

It may be presumed that neither of the lads 
slept very much that night; for besides the excite- 
ment of the enterprise, they had agreed to meet 
down at the little creek not later than half-past 
four in the morning. And as each went stealthily 
his own way to the place of rendezvous, a fair, 
still dawn was breaking over land and sea, and 
everything gave promise of a beautiful day. 
Moreover, the slight cool wind of the morning 
was blowing up from the south; it.was a fair 
wind to carry them out to the islands, where they 
were to lie in wait for the Frenchmen. 

(To be continued.) 
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WOULDN'T BE CAUGHT. 

The editor of the Teras Siftings recently took 
a trip across the State, and to judge by the follow- 
ing incident he had a lively time: 

“Stopping at a water-hole, I dismounted,” he 
says, “and handed the doctor a cup of water. In 
returning the cup he let it fall on the ground, 
startling my pony and causing him to run about 
fifty yards. 

“As he stopped and began to graze, I paid no 
attention to him, expecting, after attending to the 
demands of my thirsty throat, to walk up to him 
and mount. 

“He let me walk to within five paces of his 
head. He had no objection to my walk. The 
fact is, and I regret to hear witness to it, he seemed 
rather to enjoy seeing me walk. 

“Just as I was about to reach out to catch the 
bridle, he walked off. Then I began torun, So 
did he. He evidently enjoyed this acceleration or 
speed on my part, even more than he had pre- 
viously enjoyed my walking gait. He ran a short 
distance with his head down, apparently chuck- 
ling to himself at my discomfiture; then, throw- 
ing his heels up in the air, he cantered around me 
in a circle, neighing in a derisive manner. 

“When I stopped he would stop, and wait un- 
til I almost caught up with him. He was always 
on the alert, however, and stood with his tail ele- 
vated, ready to go off at the slightest increase of 
speed in my movements. 

“What added to the interest of the entertain- 
ment was, that when the vile mustang started, the 
coffee-pot and other loose articles of virtu attached 
to the saddle kept flopping around, increasing his 
hilarity and causing him to perform gratuitous 
antics that no one would have ever thought the 
brute capable of performing. 

“The result of this was that, from the moment 
he started to run, he began shedding my portable 
property, loose articles first, then the contents of 
my saddle-bags, one article at a time, leaving a 
train of tin-ware and notions to mark his erratic 
course, 





| “This necessitated following in his tracks, that 
I might pick up my scattered belongings. Here, 
a tooth-brush; there, a bar of soap; over yon- 
der, a towel hanging on a withered cactus; and 
the coffee-pot, with the handle broken and the 
| lid gone, jammed among the thorns; further on, 
| my note-book in a puddle of water, and the pho- 
| tograph of somebody with golden hair smiling at 
| me out of a bunch of violet-colored flowers. 
| “After two hours spent in fruitless endeavor to 
| catch my pony, and after trying all manner of de- 
ceitful devices to entrap him, such as walking up 
| toward him with a handful of choice grass, and 
offering it to bim in the most respectful manner 
| and sweetest tone of voice, and in holding a hat 
toward him in such a manner as to suggest that 
it contained about two quarts of shelled corn,— 
after all this had failed, he caught himself by en- 
tangling a rope, that hung loose from his neck, in 
the branches of a low mesquite.” 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


Sure, they of many blessings 
Should scatter many blessings round, 
As laden boughs in Autumn fling 
Their ripe fruit to the ground. 





—_—_<@>—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


LARRY O’MOORE’S WHISPER. 

“Go way wid ye, now, and don't be afther 
spakin’ to me agin for anither whole year!” cried 
a young girl with blushes of mingled diffidence 
and anger. 

‘‘What are ye more nor any ither girl, that ye 
can niver be spoke to? An’ whois afther spaking 
to ye, atall. NotI,I cantell ye. It was to whus- 
per a worrd in yer ear; it’s that I was afther do- 
in’,” replied Larry O’Moore. 

“T wouldn’t let ye do that; so go away now, ye 
great big mon, as ought to know bitter nor to be 
tazin’ a poor girl whose mother isn’t dead a 
month,—and makin’ her cry! TI’ll tell me grand- 
mither ov ye!” 

“Oh, doon’t, doon’t; I’m afeared ov her!” cried 
the great, stalwart fellow shrugging his shoulders 
in affectation of alarm. 

“Thin Ll till the school-maister,” said the 
young girl, wiping her eyes on her apron. 

“But I’m not one ov his b’ys, and he knows 
better nor to put his hand on me. I could squaze 
him up in me fist, Latin and all!” cried O’Moore. 
“Coom now, will ye let me just whusper a word in 
yer ear?” 

“Deed an’ I will not, an’ I'll till the praast 
that ye taze me, an’ git a pinnance on ye.” 

“Arrah, now, jist do it. He’s me frind, an 
he'd till ye to listen to me,” said Larry. 

“Thin I wouldn't haad him, if he did. Gohome, 
noo, an’ he aisy!” 

By this time Monica had reached the tidy little 
cottage of her grandfather,—who was the village 
cobbler of Drogge!lan,—and fled into the shop like 
a frightened hare. 

But indignant as she was at the young weaver’s 
“tazin’,” she did not complain of him to her 
grandfather. She said in her heart, “He’s an hon- 
est lad, an’ havin’ no sister to taze, what ilse can 
he do but taze the shyest girl he can find ?” 

The winter was over, and the daisies and sham- 
yocks were peeping above the ground. Children, 
always the first to welcome summer, were scat- 
tered along the roadside, and even among the 
crosses and headstones in the church-yard, filling 
their aprons with the treasures. 

Monica was among them. They loved her and 
followed her about whenever she would allow 
them to do so. She, poor child, was gathering 
and kissing the feeble little flowers that were just 
peeping from the sod over her mother’s grave. 

The little ones stood reverently by. One was 
stroking her hair and whispering some little word 
of comfort, when they were all startled by the 
appearance of Larry O’Moore, with his arms full 
of garden flowers. He had come, not knowing 
Monica was in the churchyard, to lay the flowers 
on her mother’s grave. 

The children, with an innate delicacy which 
greatly distressed Monica, hurried away as if their 
presence was not wanted, and Monica sprang to 
her feet and turned to follow her little friends. 

But Larry called after her, ‘Am I sich an evil 
inemy that ye run from yer mither’s grave to be 
rid ov me?” 

“No, Larry, yer a good friend, but—but—I'm 
afear’d ov ye,” cried Monica. 

‘Will ye do me a favor, Monie? And thin I'll 
promise not to spake to ye again for a year, if ye 
say so,” said the handsome young fellow. 

“Yis, I think I'll do it,—for ye brought the 
flowers to the grave of me mither,” said Monica, 
stopping in her flight. 

“Will, thin,” he said, rising from the mound 
where he had been scattering the flowers, “it is— 
that I—jist wants to whusper a word in yer ear.” 

At this, Monica darted off as fast as she could 
run, leaving Larry to fill the place of mourner, as 
well as of decorator, at the grave. 

Larry folded his arms across his broad chest, 
and looking after the flying little form, said to 
himself, “‘She’s a sthrange cratur’, that! If I’d ask 
her to walk round one ov these graves, barefut an’ 
aloone forty times at midnight, she’d do it, in 
gratitude to me dead mither for what she’d did for 
her dead mither! An’ yet she’ll not let me near 
enough her to say a word that the whole warld 
mightn’t hear! But I can find plinty who wull 
open both ears,—and their months, too,—to listen 








to the whusper ov a lad that can ’arn thirty shil- 
lins a week at his home, and has a cottage, and a 
garden, an’ a foine old fayther, beside. I know 
I’se tazed her a dale. Now I’ll let her alone in- 
tirely, I wull, an’ see hoo she likes that!” 

The winter had come again. Monica felt the 
comforting effect of time on her heart. But she 
still missed her mother. She had very little com- 
pany now. Her grandmother was always busy 
with her cottage work, or in looking after her 
fowls. And her grandfather pounded his lap- 
stone and hummed old Irish airs all day. 

When Monica had finished her task at knitting, 
or sewing, she hardiy knew how to amuse her- 
self. The cottage was poor in books, and of pa- 
pers and magazines the humble people of Ireland 
rarely get a glimpse. 

It is not strange, then, that the shy young girl 
was overjoyed at an invitation to a wedding. The 
gamekeeper’s daughter—a school-friend—was to 
be married to the shepherd’s son The lady of 
the castle had given the wedding-gown, and con- 
sented to let her servants join in the dance. 

The school-master was the gentleman in this 
stratum of society ; and he was a wag, and merry- 
maker withal. No festival was of any account 
which was not planned and carried out by him. 

He was an original, and prided himself on hav- 
ing no two parties entertained in the same way. 
The gamekeeper’s daughter had been a favorite 
scholar, and he had laid himself out to make her 
wedding a great success. 

Granny Blaney, also, laid herself out to “dress 
Monica as well as one of the serving-maids from 
the hall, who held their heads so high above hon- 
est poor folk.” So she had bought her a white 
gown, and knots of blue ribbon to pin on at every 
available spot, and to show off her lovely white 
skin and her pink cheeks. 

Her efforts were a success, too. As the old cob- 
bler planted his wax-begrimmed hands on his 
leathern apron, and stood off to gaze on Monica, 
he exclaimed,— 

“Faith thin, an’ the ould duke would giv’ his 
right hand if he could mak’ his rid-hidded and 
frickled yoong lady as lovely as that! If she 
warn’t such a shy goose ov’ a thing, as will niver 
look a body in the eye, I’d be that prood ov’ her 
that I’d think she was the foinest girl in the 
world.” 

A gayer party never assembled. The charm of 
the entertainment was in the unique dancing. Four 
school-boys danced a cotillon on their hands, 
with their heels in the air and their hats on their 
feet ! 

A one-legged man danced a jig in a wash-tub, 
with a humpbacked girl, in another tub, for his 
partner. 

On an awning, which he had stretched from one 
end of the long kitchen to the other, the school- 
master invited ‘‘the ladies and jintlemen” to waltz, 
saying,— 

‘You may take my word for it, as a man of hon- 
or, that this awning is as safe as ‘terra firma’— 
that same is the Latin for solid ground. I inter- 
pret this for your sakes who are not Latin schol- 
ars. I hope those 0’ ye who are—the same havin’ 
been to school to me—will take no offence at my 
translatin’, as it there were any need of it for 
thim. Ido it pro bono publico, which manes in 
plain English, ‘for the good o’ the public.’” 

All was going on ‘‘as merry as a marriage bell,” 
when Monica was startled by seeing Larry O’Moore 
walk in, in his best clothes, and looking as happy 
as if she had allowed him to “whisper to her” as 
often as he pleased. 

And she said, in her heart, ‘“‘He’s an ungrateful 
lad, thin, afther all his mither did for my dear 
mither, to go and be laughin’ and as happy as if 
he’d seed me ivery weck in this six months! He 
hasn’t looked at me no more’n if I wasn’t here at 
all” 

Larry danced on the awning. He sang funny 
songs, and he told Irish stories till the rafters of 
the game-keeper’s cottage rang with the laughter 
of the company. 

Monica stood crowded up in a corner looking 
very solemn and very uncomfortable, while the 
company were all laughing. She tried to get out, 
but could not. 

When Larry attempted to sit down there was a 
loud outcry for “One story mofe! jist one more, 
Larry.” 

He, too, was in a corner; the one directly across 
from that into which Monica was wedged. 

He pulled up his collar till it touched his ears, 
and drew his curly brown hair over his forehead. 
Then he put a little scarlet skull-cap on his head, 
and looked like anybody else in the world more 
than like Larry O’Moore. 

Then he began to speak in a very loud whisper 
which was distinctly heard. ‘I’m very hoarse, 
ladies and gintlemin, as yersilves all see. If ye 
will hav’ me spake to ye, it must be ina whus- 
per. 
“Indade, the story I hay’ to tell ye is the story 
ov a whusper, and it can only be tould in a whus- 
per. 

“Once there was a yoong maan, and a foine 
yoong maan was he, and a w'aver by trade.” 

Here Monica started and tried again to get out 
of her corner, but in vain. Whichever way she 
looked she saw a pair of fine grey eyes staring at 
her from under brown curls and a scarlet cap! 

“Sthop yer talkin’ and confersation in that fur- 
thermost corner over there,” whispered Larry, 
with a power that mad: him heard all over the 
cottage. 








“Will, this same yoong maan, and a foine 
yoong maan was he, and him a w’aver by trade, 
had a great sacret lyin’ heavy on his heart! And 
it was this same sacret he wished to pour into the 
ear ov a certain lady, and a foine yoong lady was 
she; but he niver could see her where he could 
spake it oot like a maan aloud. 

“He'd see her in the road full ov folks, or In the 
church-yard full ov dead min and live children, 
or at mass, or ata funeral. And allthim times 
he’d try to whusper this whusper in her ear; but 
he could niver get near enough to her to whus- 
per it, and” —— 

The hoarse whispering and its effect under Lar- 
ry’s disguise was very ludicrous, and he was 
stopped by peals of laughter. 

“Will, ladies and gintlemin, that whusper is 
still whusperin’ in that yoong maan’s buzzum; 
whusperin’ to get out, and to whusper itself into 
that fair lady’s ear, that is not open for a whus- 
per. 

“Now, thin, that yoong maan, and a foine 
yoong maan he is, and a w’aver by trade, is full 
ov whuspers to-night that he m’anes to whusper 
out, ather in that yoong lady’s ear, or else in the 
ears ov this big company—now thin!” And 
the whisper grew louder and heavier. ‘Here 
goes! In one minute, unless he gets lave to whus- 
per this whusper where it belongs, he’ll whusper 
it out so that the whole company will get it, as 
will as the fair lady to whom it belongs be right. 
What he’d whusper is this, this fuine yoong maan, 
a w’aver by trade, 

“But whisht there and be quiet, will ye, in that 
corner over there. Afore I whusper it out to ye 
all, I’ll tell you that this yoong maan, and a foine 
yoong maan is he, hides with his ould faither— 
the mither ov him bein’ dead—and an ould 
woman not over clane at the cookin’, and this 
same ould faither says to that foine yoong maan, 
says he, ‘Lad, why do ye niver bring me home a 
daughter to look after the hins and ducks and 
the ould woman ?” 

“There was but one ov them all, that the foine 
yoong maan cared a pin for, and he could no more 
get near to whusper it to her, nor if she was the 
child ov the Quane herself, in place ov the gran’- 
child ov a dacent ould Irish cob”—— 

He was interrupted and the company startled by 
aloudcry. “Sthop, now, Larry O’Moore, a-taz- 
in’ me, and lit me aloon!” 

Every eye was turned on the pretty little pris- 
oner in the corner; and then peals of laughter 
and clapping of hands followed—an impromptu 
not planned in the “‘unaque intertainment.” 

In the midst of this merriment Larry O’Moore 
gave a leap through the crowd, and before she 
knew it, he was “‘whuspering” in the ear of the 
blushing Monica. 

No one knows to this day what words he 
“‘whuspered ;”” but in six months from that time 
they all knew that the ‘“school-maisther” was 
busy getting up another “unaque intertainment” 
for a wedding at the cottage of the ould cobbler, 
Daddy Blaney, as he was familiarly called. 

J. D. CHAPLIN. 
——_—__+<@>—___ 


For the Companion. 


HOW THE LAW TREATS SPENDTHRIFTS 
AND IDLERS. 


In most of the United States, laws have been made 
to prevent the waste of property by spendthrifts. The 
Puritans gave us these laws, with others which are no 
longer in use. The spendthrift laws have been wisely 
retained for-the reason that they tend to keep families 
from want and suffering. 

When a man is wasting his property so that his fam- 
ily are liable to become paupers, it is the duty of the 
officers of the town in which he lives to ask the courts 
to declare him a spendthrift, and to appoint a guardian 
over him. 

This petition, once made, cannot be withdrawn, for 
it is made for the benefit of the spendthrift’s family, as 
well as to secure the town from ever having to support 
them. 

After a guardian hus been appointed the spendthrift 
cannot make any binding contracts except for necessa- 
ries, such as food and clothing. If he sells any of his 
property, his guardian can take it away from the buyer. 

Money borrowed to pay a lawyer for opposing the 
appointment of the guardian must be repaid Bargains 
made by the spendthrift and agreed to by the guardian 
are binding. He must bring his law-suits, if he has 
any, in his own name. The guardian must see that he 
has a good lawyer, and that the action is properly man- 
aged. 

For example: a guardian once brought a suit for a 
divorce against the wife of his spendthrift ward, and 
the judge refused to grant it, saying, ‘‘It could not be 
known that the party ever gave his assent to the prose- 
cution. If he wishes a divorce and has good ground to 
obtain one, he must file his libel (pefition) in his own 
name.” 

If property has been obtained from the spendthrift 
by fraud, his guardian can get it back, though the fraud 
was committed before his appointment. 

It is the guardian’s duty to see that his ward does not 
suffer from want. When the spendthrift’s property is 
entirely used up, the guardian may spend his own 
money and look to the town for payment. He cannot 
sell the ward’s land without the consent of the officers 
of the town. They are liable for the spendthrift’s 
support if the estate is not large enough, and therefore 
have a right to object to any change in the property in 
which it is invested. 

For examples of spendthrifts, we may point to the 
idlers, whom we see lounging before low places in which 
liquors are sold. In these places, they recklessly waste 
their time and their money in drinking, gambling and 
dissipation. 

Besides these restraints the criminal law provides for 
the punishment of spendthrifts. Habitual drunkarde, 
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the most common class of spendthrifts, form a large 
part of the inhabitants of every jail. 

A crime is not excused because the offender was in- 

* toxicated when it was committed. On this point a dis- 
tinguished judge laid down the law as follows: 

“Although the use of intoxicating liquors does to 
some extent blind the reason and exasperate the pas- 
sions, yet, as a man voluntarily brings it upon himself, 
he cannot use it as an excuse or justification or extenua- 
tion of crime.” 

Gambling, another way in which a man may be a 
spendthrift, is an offence against the law. Buildings 
used for gambling are what are called, legally, common 
nuisances, and the owners are liable to imprisonment. 

Implements and tools used by gamblers are daily 
scized and destroyed by the police of our large cities. 
Ifa person loses asum of money by gambling, he can 
bring a law-suit against the winner, and get it all back. 
Spendthrifts who waste their time and money in gam- 
ing-nouses and grog-shops ure punished by being sent 
to prison. 

These safeguards and punishments do much good by 
warning foolish people from vice, and by saving fami- 
lies from the want and suffering of poverty. 





——>+—_—____—_ 


For the Companion. 


LOST IN THE GRAN CHACO. 
In Six Chapters.—Chap. III. 
By H. 8. Dearborn. 


Jaime’s Escape. 

“Hola! hola!’ The ery was that of a person in 
distress, and was repeated several times before we could 
fully rouse ourselves from the deep sleep into which 
we had fallen. Fidel, who had volunteered to watch, 
started up first, and ran down through the timber to 
the river-bank. ‘The Pilcomayo at this point is about 
two hundred metres in width. 

“Esta Jaime !”’ he called back to us. 
got away from the dAca-veras !”” 

It seemed incredible. We had supposed that our 
poor comrade had before this time ‘“‘gone to his desti- 
ny,”’ as the Paraguayans used sadly to say in those 
days. 

“Tt is his evu’’ (ghost), Pombal exclaimed. 

“Bah! I tell you that is Jaime himself!” cried Fidel, 
going first to the raft, then to the Tobas canoe, to drag 
it down to the water. ‘Bear a hand here. 
across for him.” 

The canoe was launched, and Fidel paddled rapidly 
over. We saw him take Jaime in; but I doubt wheth- 


“It is Jaime— 


I am going 








er the superstitious idea of its being his ghost quite left | 


the minds of some of us, till we saw him step ashore 
from the canoe and come up the bank. 

He was a pitiable object. Across his left arm and on 
his head were red sabre cuts. His clothes had been 
drenched in the river, and he was covered with mud. 
He shook spasmodically from sheer exhaustion; could 
scarcely speak, and was pale as a corpse. 

Pombal and George Sutton set to work to broil a fish 
for him, while our new comrade Alen and I gathered 
cheepuna leaves—a kind of mint—to steep fora reviv- 
ing draught. The leaves of this plant are sometimes 
used as a poor substitute for the yerba maté. 

But it was little he could eat, though the hot drink 
seemed to do him good. In a broken voice he told us 
that after taking him back with them a little way, the 
squadron of Aca-veras—having lost their officer and 
hardly daring to return to Asuncion to report their ill 
success—determined to desert and to try to reach Ma- 
tara on the Salado in the Argentine State of Santiago. 

Their first plan had been to kill Jaime, lest he might 
report them; but finally bidding him go and join us, 
they had left him and galloped away to the southwest. 
Lopez’s cruelty to his soldiers when unsuccessful was 
the cause of many such desertions toward the close of 
the war. 

Til as Jaime was, Fidel would not allow of further 
delay. Indeed, to stop where we were was perilous, 
since the second detachment of dragoons in quest of us 
might at any moment appear on the opposite bank. 

Jaime’s sword cuts were bound up, and he was placed 
in the saddle on the back of one of the horses. The 
tent, maize, six or eight of the dourados and the bal- 
ance of our luggage we packed on the back of a sec- 
ond. Then we set off along the old cart-road to the 
northwest at a brisk walk, taking turns at riding the 
third horse. 

It is a curious kind of half-desert, half-wooded coun- 
try—this Chaco region. The old trail led across a par- 
tially open, sandy plain, with a sparse growth of wiry 
grass. Here and there were quilin thorn thickets and 
a few palms, and off to the southwest lay the timbered 
bottom of the Pilecomayo. 

Everywhere thereabouts, dotted over the plain and 
among the thickets, rose the great ant-hills. These 
mounds, ten feet in diameter and often six or seven feet 
high, were hard as mortar, being built of the sand and 
a kind of viscid saliva from the mandibles of the ants. 

There was no variety inthe scenery. Zegua after 
legua presented the same features, and a person lost 
here would be unable to find any distinguishing land- 
marks to aid him. The trail, too, which we were try- 
ing to follow forked repeatedly, and we were in doubt 
as tothe proper course during our very first hour on 
the plain. The prospect of reaching the Bolivian towns 
over a road eight or ten hundred miles long and pass- 
ing through such a country, looked discouraging in- 
deed. 

But it did no good to become discouraged. It was 
impossible to go back. We were all used to marching, 
and plodded steadily along, joking each other and tell- 
ing stories to keep up our spirits. 


Horsemen of the Desert. 

We had proceeded two or three hours and the sun 
was already getting low, when the rumbling tramp of 
cavalry jarred the ground in our rear. A mistol thick- 
et which we had just passed obstructed the view; but 
a cloud of dust could be seen rising above it. 


“‘Carramba}j!” muttered Pombal. “Our last hour has 
come.”’ 


We could not hope to beat off the dragoons in the 


open plain. Out to the left afew paces were several 
ant-hills. 
“ Attention!” Fidel sh ted, then pointed to the ant- 








hills and ordered us to get each behind one of those, 
light our matches and make as good a fight as we could. 

But before we had taken even a step, the troop of 
horsemen galloped past the thicket in full view. As 
they caught sight of us they pulled up confusedly. At 





the second glance we saw that they were not dragoons, 
but Indianos, armed with enormously long spears— 
each eight or ten metres in length! There were twelve 
or fifteen of them, and they had evidently been follow- 
ing on our trail. 

As soon as Fidel saw that they were Tobas, he called 
out, “It is the barbaros. Don’t be alarmed.” 

We took aim at the troop with our rifles, at which 
the savages wheeled away and circled round us to the 
left out of range, then rode on ahead of us for half a 
legua or more, till they came to a long, high, sandy 
bank, a few hundred paces to the right of the cart track. 
At the top of this they posted themselves on their 
horses, and began yelling and shouting defiantly at us 
as we came along to puss them. But we paid no atten- 
tion, further than to keep our pieces cocked and ready 
to shoot. Just as we passed them one of the Indians 
called out in a language something like the Guarani, 
which is well understood in Paraguay. 

“Come out here, white captain, and fight me!” 

“All right,” shouted Fidel, | ing his cutlass and 
going toward the bank, musket in hand. ‘Come down 
here if you want to fight.” 

The rest of us followed a little behind Fidel, to sup- 
port him if the Indians made a charge with their lances. 

But they did not seem at alleager to come down; 
and as we drew near the foot of the bank they began 
to get out of sight on theother side. After some furth- 
er dallying we resumed our march. Ouronly fear was 
that they might assemble a large force 
and fall upon us en masse, or surprise 














again, save Fidel, who took the Turner rifle, and began 
pacing up and down outside the stockade. 


Jagoaras. 


An hour or two later,—to judge by the moon,—we 
were roused again by the squealing of the horses, which 
had been hobbled and lariated near by. They were in 
a great fright, and every few moments one or another of 
them would give vent to a squeal of abject terror. Fidel 
had come inside and was standing, rifle in hand, at one 
end of our cordon, looking out on the plain. 

“Is it Indians ?” Alen asked. 

“No, Jagoaras,” replied Fidel. ‘‘Haven’t you heard 
them roaring? The beasts have been roaring for a 
good hour out on the campo / They smell the horses 

We had often heard of the jaguars of the Chaco; how, 
though ordinarily not a gregarious animal, they were 
sometimes met by night in this wilderness in troupas of 
ten or twelve, and had been known to fall on a train of 
carts with almost incredible boldness, not having as 
yet learned to fear the effect of firearms. 

Fidel ordered Alen and George Sutton to fetch the 
horses within the fence and hitch them, and bade us all 
take our arms. In truth we were fully as much afraid 
of these savage brutes as of the Jobas. 

They seemed to be all about the plain. As soon as 
one would utter his roar, another and another would 
take it up in response, less after the ordinary manner of 
the felide@ than a pack of howling wolves. 
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us by night. Alen mounted our spare 
horse and kept behind to watch the In- 
dians. 

Meantime the sun had set, but we 
kept on, hoping to come to water. The 
moon rose in the twilight. It seemed to 
me that I had never seen it look so large 
and sultry. It gave this wild Chaco re- 
gion a still stranger and wilder guise. 
Bats which live in the old broken ant- 
hills, and thousands of huge, booming 
beetles went flapping over the plain and 
about the sombre- hued thickets. 


Our First Camp. 
Nowhere were there any signs of wa 
ter. Coming at length to 
the wreck of some old carts, 
—some troupa probably, 
which had been plundered 
by the savages,—we camped 
and built a fire. As many 
as ten carts had been broken 





































up here, and the large solid wheels, old bodies and 
tongues lay scattered about. 

While the rest of us were ping and att g to 
poor Jaime, who was in a pitiable condition, Fidel with 
a horse and dariat hauled together numbers of the old 
cart-bodies and wheels; and with these and the long 
tongues, he and Pombal made a kind of stockade, hav- 
ing two big ant-hills at each end, and inclosing a space 
round the fire and tent, about forty feet in diameter- 

We felt much safer after this had been done; and if 
we had only found water, our camp would not have 
been an uncomfortable one; for we had plenty of fish 
and salt and parched corn, which was as good fare as 
we had been getting for the past six months. 

But we were distressingly thirsty, and Jaime suffered 
far more than we who were well. He lay in the tent 
unable to eat, and every few minutes would implore us 
to search and bring him a drop of agua! Butit wasof 
no use tosearch. We couldonly bring him green leaves 
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to chew, and the juicy pith of cardon which we broke’ 


down. 

Pombal and Fidel offered to take turns in watching 
through the night while the rest of us slept. For my 
own part I had no sooner swallowed my food than I fell 
asleep on the ground beside the tent. 


Mysterious Visitors. 

Presently I was wakened by Jaime crawling out over 
me. 
“Listen,” he said, ina feeble whisper. I thought at 
first his mind was wandering; but a moment later 
heard sounds that resembled the voices of two persons 
in low, murmuring conversation. It was just outside, 
by one of the ant-hills. A moment later we heard a 
noise as if some one was digging under our stockade. 
The moon was now high in the heavens and very bright. 

I glanced round. There lay Pombal, who was to keep 
the first watch, fast asleep. Then I crept along toward 
the ant-hill and listened. Again came the murmuring 
sounds, then the digging was resumed. 

Crawling nearer, I peeped out through a chink and 
then discovered two dark, long-bodied creatures digging 
furiously into the ant-hill, and then stopping for a mo- 
ment to mumble to each other, in a way so much like 
two persons in low conversation, that I had even 
thought I could distinguish words which they were say- 
ing. 

A second glance assured me that they were taman- 
duas, or great ant-eaters, breaking into the ant-bill. As 
the flesh of these animals makes palatable food, I crept 
back, got Pombal’s musket and shot one of them. 

My comrades all leaped to their feet at the report of 
the gun. Pombal, not yet half-awake, shouted, “ Sen- 
tinela alerta !"’—as the guards did in our army. But 
that did not pass; Fidel reprimanded him sharply, and 
contemptuously commanded him to crawl into the tent 
and have his nap out. 

We secured the tamandua, and were soon all asleep 





At length, as we watched, we saw a large animal leap 
to the top of an ant-hill, three or four hundred meters 
away, where he crouched, evidently staring at ours 
camp. The moonbeams shone on his glossy back. 
Soon another was discovered on a still nearer hill; then 
another off to the left, by a large cardon. Here and 
there others were stealing forward from ant-bill to ant- 
hill. 

The three horses stood trembling so violently that I 
could feel the tremor where I stood, and see the dew of 
perspiration on their sides glisten in the moonlight. 

“Cuidado, capitan,” muttered Alen. ‘Shall we not 
shoot?”’ 

“Not yet,” replied Fidel. 

(To be continued.) 
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COMPENSATION. 


I will not dream in vain despair 
The steps of progress wait for me; 
The puny leverage of a hair 
The planet’s impulse well may spare, 
A drop of dew the tided sea, 


The loss, if loss there be, is mine, 
And yet not mine if understood; 
Fer one shall grasp and one resign, 
One drink life’s rue, and one its wine, 
And God shall make the balance good. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
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For the Companion. 


ON GEORGES BANK IN A NORTHEASTER. 


During my boyhood I often heard the old ‘‘Glouccs- 
ter men” tell thrilling stories of their adventures at the 
“Banks” in the winter fishing; and a desire to try this 
wild life for a season took strong hold upon me. 

No opportunity to carry out my design presented it- 
self, however, until a few winters ago. I went to 
Gloucester and was able—very luckily, as I thought 
at the time—to get a berth on the schooner J. C. L., 
Capt. Grant, then just sailing for ““Georges Bank” after 
cod and halibut. 

This was on one of the first days of February. A 
quick run of thirty hours from port brought us in sight 
of the fishing-fleet, seventy or cighty sail, riding at 
their anchors on the “bank.” 

“Georges Bank’? must not be confounded with the 
“Grand Banks,” or ““Newfoundland Banks,” to which 
our fishermen also resort. Whereas the latter may he 
said to lie off Nova Scotia, ‘“‘Georges’’ may be generally 
located as lying off Cape Cod. Itis a singular confor- 
mation of the ocean bottom, and offers both to the geol- 
ogist and zodlogist a fruitful field of study. 

The entire bed of the North Atlantic would seem to 
have been scoured by the currents to furnish material 
—silt, sand, shells and all the débris of marine life—to 
pile up these subaqueous “‘horse-backs’’ which here 
stretch away for leagues and leagues, rising out of deep 


ployed hauling in fish. 





water to within a few fathoms of the surface, 


Indeed, if we may credit the stories of the fishermen, 
Georges is not unfrequently exposed to view—at certain 
low stages of the tide. 

At Gloucester there is a “‘legend,”’ or a “yarn,”’ cur- 
rent that the crew of a certain fishing schooner once 
landed dry-shod on Georges and amused themselves by 
playing ball; but we advise the reader to take this tale 
cum grano salis. Certain it is, however, that for a long 
stretch the banks rise so near the surface of the water 
as to expose the fishing vessels to the greatest danger 
of grounding upon them in storms. 

The weather was delightful. As we drew near we 
could see the men aboard the schooners actively em- 
Such a spectacle naturally 
inspired me with a longing to share what seemed like 
delightful sport. 

In the exhilaration of this my first experience in deep 
sea fishing, I quite forgot the piercing wind. It was a 


| proud moment when I hauled up my first halibut,—an 


enormous fish. I was glad of the assistance of my 
right-hand neighbor to gaff and hoist him in. 

A moment later, while I was still gazing proudly at 
my great flopping trophy, the steward appeared with a 
mugful of hot coffee and a pancake with plums in it. 

«Joe flogger’ for ye, sir!’’ said he, with a laugh. 

A “joe flogger’’ I now learned was the standing re- 
ward for the lucky fellow who caught the first halibut. 

It is no child’s play to, work all day long hauling up 
heavy fish through many fathoms of water and against 
a strong tide, too! I was unused to such exertions, and 
I never felt more thoroughly tired out than I did at the 
end of that first day on the ‘bank.’ 

Fortunately I am never troubled with seasickness, 
and when once in my warm bunk, after supper, I fell 
asleep almost instantly, rocked by the tossing waves. 

Several days like this passed. The crew was a jolly 
oue, the weather was fine and the fish were plenty. We 
had sport and fun combined. Georges Bank was a 
play-ground I thought. Already we had half a ‘‘fare”’ 
of fish aboard. 

“Another week like this, boys, and we'll turn our 
schooner’s nose for Cape Ann,” the skipper said, on 
the morning of the seventh day. 

All that day we were taking fish—cod, with now and 
then an enormous halibut. But toward sundown there 
came a change inthe weather and the hard, yellow sky. 
Clouds gathered in great masses; a chilly, fitful wind 
arose, and the bright ocean began to “chop” and take 
ona dull appearance. It was evident that a storm was 
at hand. 

We had a cold, dreary sunset, and the wind contin- 
ued to rise, 

The vessels of the flect tossed restlessly at their an- 
chors, and many of them were much nearer to us than 
we wished they were. I noticed that Skipper Grant 
seemed uneasy and watched the sky closely. 

“We'll have a tough one out of this,”’ one of the men 
said to me at supper. ‘Never saw a dirtier-looking 
sky. I’mafraid you'll see more of Georges than you'll 
ever want to see again. 
pend on’t.” 

By nine o’clock the heavens were as black as ink, for 
the wind had got round squarely into the northeast, 
and was rising steadily. Snow began to fall, at first 
fine and sharp, then faster and thicker. It was pitch 
dark, and nothing could be seen, save the crests of the 
breaking waves, or here and there the glimmering, 
dancing lights on the other vessels. Our own lights had 
been hung at sundown, 

All the spare cable on the anchor was now paid out, 
and the skipper advised those of us who wanted any sleep 
that night to go below. ‘For there won’t be much 
sleeping three hours from now, I assure ye,” he con- 
cluded. 

Accordingly I crawled into my bunk, but sleep did 
notcome. The situation was too novel, the peril too 
imminent. At the end of an hour, after wrapping my- 
self in water-proof coats and mufflers, I went on deck 
again. 

It was now getting toward eleven o’clock. The wind 
was blowing fearfully. The snow drove along in 
mighty gusts; and the great seas rose around us, high- 
er than I had ever believed they could possibly rise. 
They tossed the schooner as if in spite. Then down we 
would plunge, as though surely bound for the very bot- 
tom. 

It seemed as if every downward plunge the schooner 
took must be her last. I wondered how the anchor 
held her, against the power of those mighty surges! 

It appeared to me that the wind could not blow hard- 
er. But as midnight drew on the gale increased; from 
moment to moment even, I could see that it was getting 
heavier. The astonishing stories I had heard of ‘“‘north- 
easters on the banks’? seemed now entirely reason- 
able. 

It was impossible to stand above the bulwarks; and 
the rush and shrieking of the wind in the rigging was 
terrific. 

I shall not confess that J was frightened; but anxious 
I certainly felt; and I would have given all my small 
earthly possessions to have been safe on mother earth. 
“We can die but once,” I thought; yet this piece of 
wisdom failed to bring much cumfort in the deadly peril 
of that boisterous hour. 

My fellow-fishermen were now all on the alert. Every- 
body was keeping a sharp lookout ahead. 

“If we don’t break adrift, and if some other vessel 
doesn’t part her cable and run into us, we may ride it 
out,” one hardy fellow shouted in my ear. 

That was the greatest danger. For if the cable parted « 
we should inevitably go ashore; or, if another schooner 
ran into us, why then good-by to both crafts, and all 
on board. In such a gale, there was not in either case 
the slightest hope of being saved. 

But rather than endure the horror of a collision, the 
skipper had an axe placed near the windlass, and sta- * 
tioned by it an old sailor whom we called ‘Uncle 
Cal,’ with orders to cut the cable, at the word of com- 
mand. 

The hours dragged heavily on. There was darkness 
everywhere and blinding snow, pierced now and then 
from afar by a feeble, fitful glimmer of a lantern, and 
in our ears sounded the roar of the ponderous bil- 
lows! 

About two o’clock a large vessel, a barkentine, I 
thought, passed us within a cable’s length. We saw 
her lights for an instant, and the lofty outline of her 
masts and yards. In a moment or two she was gone, 
swept past at terrific speed on the wings of the storm. 
Tt made me shudder to think what our fate would haye 
been bad she struck our little schooner! 


There’s a tearer comin’, de- 
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In a few hours a faint gray belt rose in the east. 
Morning was coming at last,—but a terrible morn- 
ing,—wild and black, disclosing a white, raging 
ocean. But even such daylight was a relief, 
though the gale continued unabated. The fear- 
ful darkness and uncertainty of the night were at 


Fine weather returned and we fished a week 
longer. Then one evening the skipper said, “‘Get 
the anchor, boys. We’ll turn her nose home.” 

With a fair wind we sighted Eastern Point 
Light the next evening and worked into Gloucester 
Port the following forenoon. A crowd of people 





least relieved a little. The cook was able to give 
us something in the way of food. 


previous evening. ‘Three were quite near us; and 
at about nine o'clock the men forward suddenly 
cried out,— 

“Schooner adrift right ahead !” 

Then for the first time our bold skipper showed 
signs of excitement. “Stand by to cut the cable!” 


he shouted to the man at the windlass. “But 
don’t cut till I give the word!” 
This was a life-and-death matter. All eyes 


were bent on the drifting vessel. On she came !— 
first high on a foaming surge, then buried out of 
sight, save her top hamper. Those were moments 
of awful suspense. 

Glancing at the faces of the men, I saw that 
stern, pale look that always marks the human face 
when brave men face deadly peril. But every 
man stood at his post,—each determined to do his 
best for life. My life, 1 knew, was linked with 
theirs. 

The drifting schooner seemed to be bearing 
down directly upon us. Capt. Grant stood with 
his eyes riveted on her,—his hand half raised to 
give the signal to cut. 

An instant more and he must give it, I thought, 
and then a rapid race, and the horrors of the 
breakers ! 

The next moment, with the swiftness of a gull 
on the wing, the luckless craft swept past our 
starboard rail, so near that she nearly grazed us! 
I could almost have leaped aboard as she swept 
by. 

“Thank God!” we breathed; but we felt a sud- 
den pang as we marked the hopeless, terror- 
stricken faces of the crew on the doomed schooner, 
as they drove past us to certain destruction. 

The unfortunate craft sped on her course; anda 
few cables’ lengths astern we saw her collide with 
another of the fleet. Almost on the instant of 
striking, both vessels were engulfed. The mighty 
billows rolied over them. Vessels and crews had 
disappeared like bubbles. 

But we had little time to think of others. Our 
own anchors began to drag. Nearly every wave 
now bore us back before it. The schooner yawed 
fearfully. For half a mile we were lurching wild- 
ly. The danger was extreme. But fortunately, 
the anchor flukes again “bit” the bottom, and 
stayed our perilous course toward the shoals. 

All day the gale blew hard. Twice again we 
were endangered by vessels adrift; none came so 
near as the first which had passed us—like the 
shadow of death—in the early morning. 

Toward sunset the wind lulled, and during the 
evening and night the sea became calmer. The 
next morning the fleet seemed much scattered; 
quite anumber were missing altogether. We knew 
that many a poor fellow who had left Gloucester 
full of hope would never more return; that many 
lonely mothers and wives and children would 
never see their sons, husbands and fathers again. 

Indeed, the dark shadow of some pitiless ocean 
calamity is seldom quite lifted from that brave 
old town out on Cape Ann. 

With the terrors of the storm still fresh in my 
mind, I was not a little surprised that morning to 
see the schooner’s crew preparing bait and tackle 
to resume their fishing. They smoked, and talked 
of getting another “fare” with as much unconcern 
and coolness as if there had been no storm and no 
danger. 

They had “come up there to get a fare of fish,” 
they said, and ‘‘were bound to do so, if the echoon- 
er floated.” 


| 
| 
|many of them we had but dismal news. 

At some distance, over the towering white | 
waves, we could see other vessels of the fleet. 
Some that we had seen were missing; some had 
dragged their anchors from their moorings of the 





with anxious faces was at the wharf, and for 
We 
had had a successful voyage, but I shall never 
forget the grandeur and the terrors of that storm 
on Georges Bank. 
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OUR METE. 

We get back our mete as we measure, 
We cannot do wrong and feel right; 
Nor can we give pain and get pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 

ALICE CARY. 
——_—___—_<+@r— 
CONGRESS AND ITS WORK. 

There have been but seven longer sessions of 
Congress than that which ended on the 8th of 
August, after a duration of two hundred and for- 
ty seven days, only one of the seven having oc- 
curred within the last twenty-five years. The ver- 
batim report of proceedings in the Senate and 
House of Representatives of this session will 
cover more than seven thousand closely printed 
quarto pages of the Congressional Record. 

Several very important measures were passed 
at this session of Congress, some of which attracted 
but little popular attention, while others were dis- 
cussed in the newspapers at every stage of their 
progress. 

Early in the session an act was passed assign- 
ing members in the House of Representatives to 
the States, in accordance with the census of 1880. 
The particulars about this measure were explained 
to the readers of the Companion at the time. 

A bill was passed putting a stop for twenty 
years to all Chinese immigration. This bill was 
vetoed by the President and failed to pass by the 
necessary two-thirds vote. Thereupon anew bill, 
limiting the restriction to ten years, and making 
some other changes in its provisions, was intro- 





duced, passed and approved. 

Another bill, of very great importance, dealt | 
with the problem of polygamy as sanctioned by | 
the Mormon church. It defined the offence of | 
bigamy more clearly than it was before defined 
by our statutes, imposed new penalties, involving 
the right to vote and to hold office by those 
guilty of “plural marriages,” and provided for a 
Commission to exercise supervision over registra- 
tion and voting in Utah. 

Still another important act was that which au- 
thorized the extension of bank charters. The old 
charters for national banks gave to these latter a 
life of only twenty years, at the expiration of 
which time they must close their affairs. The 
only way they could continue in business was by 
the creation of a new bank. The law now allows 
banks to renew their charters. 

The same law contained provisions for refund- 
ing a part of the “continued” bonds, which bear 
three and a half per cent. interest, at three per 
cent.; and this refunding is now in progress. It 
also made some important changes in the regula- 
tions for the issue of certificates, based upon de- 
posits in the Treasury, of gold and silver coin. 

No change was made of any importance in the 
taxes, either custom duties, or internal revenue, 
although a serious attempt was made towards the 
end of the session to reduce them. But the long- 
agitated project of a Commission to inquire into the 
question of the tariff upon imported goods was 
carried out, and the Commission is now in session 
at Long Branch. It will report a new tariff in 
December. 

Other measures of hardly less importance might 
be mentioned and described at length, but can 
only be briefly referred to. 

Changes have been made in the organization 
both of the army and the navy. An act has been 
passed for the protection of immigrants on their 








way to this country. 


The court for distributing the Geneva award 
has been revived, and provision is made for dis- 
posing of all that remains of the fund received in 
satisfaction of the “Alabama” claims. 

A bill has been passed making a change in the 
measurement of vessels. This is a very impor- 
tant measure. Our merchant shipping has been 
declining steadily, and something needs to be 
done to build it up again. This law will work in 
such a way as to diminish the excessive taxes 
which American shipping has to bear, and will 
therefore contribute something toward reviving 
the interest. 

In the same direction was the appointment of a 
joint special committee of three Senators and six 
Representatives, to consider the causes of the de- 
cline in American shipping, and to suggest a rem- 
edy. The committee as appointed is a good one, 
and practical good is hoped for, as a result of its 
inquiries. 

The appropriations made by Congress have been 
large. ‘Very much the largest part of the increase 
is due to the heavy payments for pensions. No 
less than one hundred million dollars was appro- 
priated on this account for the year to end June 
30, 1883, beside many millions more for the defi- 
ciency of the past year. 

The next largest increase was in the appropria- 
tion bill for the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors, which included a very generous amount for 
the security of the banks of the Mississippi Riv- 
er. This bill was vetoed by the President, but 
was promptly passed over the veto. 

Many matters on which action was hoped for 
by many people, have either been neglected, or 
have failed to secure action by both branches. 
Among these are the bankrupt law, the matters of 
regulating the succession to the presidency, the 
electoral count, and the silver question. Some of 
these topics will be taken up at the next session, 
which will begin in December. 

The House of Representatives has been nnusu- 
ally active in considering cases of contested elec- 
tions. In most cases the person holding his seat 
has been confirmed in his right; but in others, 
Southern Democrats have been declared not elect- 
ed, and the Republicans contesting the seats have 
been admitted. 

On the whole the session has been a useful one, 
and the members have been industrious. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that with the exception 
of the contested seats in the House, there has been 
hardly a question which has caused a strictly par- 
ty division in either branch of Congress. 
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TRUE GROWTH. 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere; 
A lily of a day 
Is fuirer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of Light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
BEN JONSON. 





ee 
AT THE SEASIDE. 


The tonic value of sea-air and of salt water 
bathing to shattered nerves, and in stimulating 
jaded appetites, has become so well known that 
the shores of the ocean in the vicinity of our large 
cities, are lined with houses and hotels for the ac- 
commodation of summer visitors, and a vessel 
cruising alongshore, is scarcely ever out of sight 
of them. 

Along the New Jersey coast there is a treeless, 
herbless spit of white sand. It varies in width 
from one-quarter of a mile to three miles, and is 
about one or two miles from the mainland. A 
few years ago it was untenanted, except by herons 
and other sea-birds; one or two lighthouse-keep- 
ers, and a few life-saving men. 

The Atlantic surf broke on it with thunderous 
weight, and made constant changes in its shape. 
Here or there it was narrowed or widened. One 
inlet was closed up and another opened ; the fickle 
ocean shifting the sands with unending caprice. 
It was only when a wreck came ashore that a few 
figures of villagers, flocking from the mainland, 
in the hope of picking up some of the spoils, could 
be seen upon it. 

As if by magic this desert beach was changed. 
The surf still beats upon it with an unceasing 
roar. Once in a while the herons may be seen 
winging their long, weird bodies over the sedge on 
its inner borders. But all along the sands great 
hotels loom up. Instead of the solitary figures of 
the fisherman and surfman, there are crowds of 
summer visitors, and at night the voice of song, 
and the music of the dance mingle with the roar 
of the sea. 

In the immediate neighborhood of the princi- 
pal cities, also, enormous hotels have been put 
up—as at Coney Island, Rockaway and Nantas- 
ket—where people who cannot leave home or busi- 
ness for more than a day or an afternoon, may for 
these brief periods drink in the strong, fresh air of 
the ocean. One of these hotels is nearly an eighth 
of a mile long. When seen from the deck of a 
vessel approaching the coast, it looks like an im- 
mense promontory, a Gibraltar lifted against the 
horizon. Several of them can dine from ten thou- 
sand to twenty thousand persons a day. 

Americans are, indeed, well provided with 
watering-places, and they have one which is un- 
questionably the queen of all others. Neither 
England nor France has so charming a seaside re- 
sort as Newport, with its contrasts of rugged sea- 
shore and luxuriant gardens. 





Down its lanes, as leafy as any in England, the 
visitor can pass to wrinkled and deep-scarred 
cliffs, the tops of which are tended with all the 
gardener’s art. Bedded flowers are set in smooth, 
elastic lawns that extend upward to magnificent 
houses of picturesque architecture, which are 
really palaces. The geraniums blaze among the 
grass, and the air is full of the scent of the honey- 
suckle. Everywhere are cool avenues of verdure; 
stately trees throwing out embroideries of light 
and shade; wide expanses of clipped and springy 
grass, and deep hedges, like those of England. 

The society befits the place. It is quiet and pa- 
trician. Carriage-driving is one of the events of 
the day. Young ladies go to the beach in basket- 
carriages and village-carts. Many of the gentle- 
men drive four-in-hand coaches, and in the after- 
noon Bellevue Avenue, with its equipages, its 
double line of arching trees, its Queen Anne man- 
sions and Italian villas, each set in its own beau- 
tiful garden, is one of the most picturesque sights 
in the world. 
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MOTHER. 


“But after all, she used to be good to us.” 

It was a son who said this of his mother, whom some 
nervous malady had overtaken, and who was certainly 
a very serious trial to her family. 

The young man’s life, too, was a weary one. He was 
aclerk onasalary. He was hard-worked through the 
day, and it was depressing to go home at night to fault- 
finding and to fretfulness. 

Harder still was it to sleep, as this son did, week af- 
ter week and month after month, with all his senses 
half awake, that he might hear his mother’s footsteps 
if they passed his door, and hurry after her to keep her 
from wandering out into the night alone, as her melan- 
choly half-madness often led her to try to do. 

Strangely enough she had turned against her hus- 
band and her daughters. Only this one son had any 
power to persuade her for her good. His work by day, 
and his vigils by night wore on him sorely, but he nev- 
er complaived. 

One day his sisters asked him how he could bear it, 
and be always patient, when she—mother though she 
was—was in the house only as a presence of gloom, and 
foreboding, and unrest. And the answer came,— 

“But, after all, she used to be goud to us.” 

And then the thoughts of all the group went back to 
the years before this nervous prostration came upon 
her; when she had nursed them in illness, and petted 
them in childhood—when she had been “good to thei,” 
one and all. 

“I know,” the boy said, thoughtfully, “that I was a 
nervous, uncomfortable child myself, the first three 
years of my life. Father said he thought they’d never 
raise me, but mother said, ‘Yes, she would;’ and she 
tended me day and night, for three years, till I began 
to get strong like the rest of you. I owe her those three 
years, anyhow.” 

And so he girded himself afresh for his struggle. It 
will not last forever. There are signs which the doc- 
tors can recugnize that the cloud is lifting somewhat, 
and no doubt before long she will be her old self again. 
And then will come her son’s reward. He will feel that 
he has pajd a little of the debt he owed to the love that 
watched over his weak babyhood. 

To many mothers, worn by long care, such years of 
melancholy and nervous prostration must come. And 
the sons and daughters who find their homes saddened 
by such a sorrow, should lovingly remember the days 
in which they were helpless, and mother was “good to 
them.” 

—_——+Or—_ 


ARABI. 

Ahmed Arabi—the Egyptian rebel—fills just now the 
central place in the public eye, yet little is known of 
the man personally. We find in the Ké/msche Zeitung, 
a paper published in Cologne, an authentic account of 
him, which may interest the readers of the Companion. 

Arabi is the son of a fellah, or Egyptian peasant, in 
Lower Egypt. He was enlisted in the army when very 
young, and was marched to his regiment with the other 
fellahs from his district, his hands tied to a long rope. 

He happened to please Said Pasha, was promoted 

from the ranks and rose rapidly. One day the Khedive 
became enraged at him, ordered hirn to be bastinadoed 
and dismissed on half pay. 
Arabi then betook himsclf to a religions college at 
Cairo, where he studied languages, the holy books and 
Mussulman laws. Aficr some time he was received 
into public favor, reéntered the army with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and married the daughter of a cour- 
tier, a woman of wealth and influence. 

Arabi is a tall man, finely formed. His movements 
are deliberate, ‘‘as of one,”’ says an observer, ‘‘who is 
persuaded that time will wait for him.” His features 
are regular but massive, the forehead high and retreat- 
ing, the jaw square. His eyes are large, soft and mel- 
ancholy, but under thorough control. They never 
speak for their master, and his words betray little more 
of his actual thoughts or purposes. 

His memory is extraordinary. He never forgets a 
name or a face—an invaluable trait in a public leader, 
and one which gives great personal power. 
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POCAHONTAS’S TRIBE. a" 

Every school-boy, who, in spite of the destructive an- 
tiquarians, still believes in the story of Pocahontas and 
Captain John Smith, will be interested to know that a 
remnant of her tribe, the once powerful Pamunkees, are 
now living in King William County, Virginia. 

In recognition of the services rendered to the early 
settlers by Powhatan and his famous daughter, Vir- 








ginia has always protected their descendants. These 
now number between fifty and seventy-five persons, and 
are located on a reservation of fifteen hundred acres, 
along the Pamunkey River, just opposite the famous 
“White House,” the property of the late General Rob- 
ert E. Lee. 

True to the instincts and traditions of their race, they 
still retain the tribal form of government; achief, aided 
by a council, rules them. Until five years ago, they 
lived by hunting, trapping and fishing. But since then, 
the growing scarcity of game and fish has compell:d 
them to find in other pursuits the means of living. 

During the Civil War, they served both Unionists and 
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Confederates. They aided the Confederate army in 
building the fortifications at Yorktown and Richmond. 
But when McClellan’s army came along, they served it 
as guides and its vessels as pilots. 

Sometimes they get into trouble with the surrounding 
whites and blacks. Then, they send a deputation to 
Richmond to lay their grievances before the governor 
of the State. 

Once ayear, at Christmas, they formally acknowledge 
that they are the wards of the State by presenting the 
governor with a tribute of game, fish and furs. 

The late Dr. E. A. Dalrymple, Who took a deep in- 
terest in these survivors of a once powerful tribe, pro- 
cured specimens of their pottery, with the intention of 
presenting it to the Museum of Harvard College. It is 
similar in design and composition to that made by 
their ancestors, hundreds of years ago, and is wholly 
unlike any ever made by white men. 





STEAM YACHTING. 

Yachting is becoming more common in the United 
States every year, and the characteristic disposition of 
Americans to excel, produces some improvement or en- 
largement in each addition to the pleasure fleet. Steam 
yachts are now built, which are as large as ocean 
steamers, and which, indeed, are fit to venture on the 
longest voyages. A modern yachtsman may cross the 
Atlantic in his own vessel, or take her round the world, 
as Sir Thomas Brassey took his Sunbeam. 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has a yacht over one 
thousand tons in burden, which is manned by a captain 
and an entire crew hired from the Cunard line. The 
vessel is not inferior in size, and not unlike in appear- 
ance the steamers trading between American and Euro- 
pean ports. 

But a yacht which in the magnificence of its appoint- 
ments and its size surpasses all others, has recently 
been built for the proprietor of the New York Herald. 

She is two hundred and seventeen feet long, twenty- 
six fect wide, and sixteen feet two inches deep. Her 
speed is about fourteen knots. 

Her interior decorations and furniture are Oriental in 
their splendor. The apartments include a pantry, an 
armory, a main saloon, a ladies’ saloon, servants’ 
rooms, bath-rooms, smoking-room, a library and nine 
state-rooms. There are also ample quarters for the of- 
ficers and a crew of forty men. The floors are waxed 
and inlaid, and covered with Turkey rugs. 

The walls are hung with curtains of rich Indian 
stuffs, embroidered with silk and gold, and are of carved 
oak and other costly woods. At night, the electric light 
is used. 

The maintenance of such a yacht requires the expen- 
diture of an ordinary fortune. The owner of a large 
schooner yacht was once asked what his vessel cost him 
every year. 

“Well, Iam economical,” he said, “‘and only spend 
about thirty thousand dollars annually on her.” 

Mr. Bennett’s yacht, in which he has recently taken 
a large party of guests up the Mediterranean, is a much 
more costly establishment. 





HE COULDN'T WAIT. 

Edward Irving, the eccentric London preacher, once 
said ‘“‘grace”’ at a friend’s table uniil the host, seeing 
that the food was growing cold, checked him. The 
verbose preacher was indignant, and thought his host 
far more carnal than spiritual. 

Carlyle, on a visit to his brother, was requested to 
read a portion of Scripture before breakfast, as is the 
custom in Scotland. He commenced the book of Job, 
and would have read to the end, had his brother not in- 
terrupted him in the third or fourth chapter, by saying, 
“Let us pray.” 

Not a few old men can remember how sorely they 
were tried, when boys, at the long “grace” before 
meals. Their keen appetites did not tolerate such try- 
ing prolixity. 

Years ago, when ‘Uncle Sam,” as the Rev. Dr. Tay- 
lor was called, presided over Phillips Academy, Ando- 
ver, there lived an old family on the hill who boarded 
several students. 

Every Sunday at dinner it was the family custom to 
repeat a verse of Scripture. No matter who might be 
present, the custom was never interrupted. The head 
of the house “said a verse,” and each one at the table, 
in order, was expected to repeat some text. Peter, the 
hired man, usually closed the recitation. 

Peter did not like this ordeal. His memory was 
poor, and sometimes, as he was last in order, the verse 
he had selected had been recited by another. One Sun- 
day, there were more guests than usual, and Peter was 
very hungry. It seemed to him that each one had tried 
to repeat the longest verse he could remember. 

When his turn came, he grimly repeated the words in 
Acts 10:13, “Rise, Peter, kill and eat!” and, suiting 
the action to the word, helped himself out of the near- 
est dish. 

The boys who sat at that table will never forget the 
laughier that greeted this witty act of the hired man, 
and that disturbed the sanctity of that New England 
Sabbath. 
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“SO DRY.” 

An amusing incident of travel occurred not long since 
in a sleeping-car on the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad. After a hot and dusty day, the passengers 
had retired early to their berths, tired and cross. 
The porter, thinking that his day’s work was finished, 
had sought the privacy of the rear compartment, for a 
quiet smoke. The silence was unbroken save by the 
rumbling of the train and the deep bass of an occasional 
snore. 
Suddenly, a sighing voice was heard from a top 
berth, exclaiming, “Oh, I am sodry!”” The porter heard 
but heeded not, though he knew the lament came from 
an elderly lady. There was a pause, and then again the 
wail, “Oh, I am so dry!” 





fool? 1, 
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had brought out, at least, three traits of human nature: 
the selfishness of a physical want, the kindness of a 
benevolent man, and the irritation and churlishness of 
a disturbed sleeper. 
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IRISH BULLS. 
An Irishman once said, ‘“l'alk of Irish ‘bulls.’ Ye’ll 
find the people in ivery country makin’ Irish ‘bulls,’ 
jist as much as the Irish!” Although he made a bull 
himself, yet there is a degree of truth in his assertion. 
Even the ancient Greeks made “bulls,” for in Lucian’s 
Timon we find the following dialogue : 
Guatho—“I will summon you before the Areopagus 
for injuring me thus.” 
Timon—“‘Stay but a short time, and you will have 
the opportunity of accusing me of your murder, too!” 
Here are a few specimens of “bulls” taken from 
Chambers’s Journal: 


The man who on tasting an apple-pie with some 
quinces in it, burst out with the exclamation : “How de- 
licious an apple-pie would be if it were made entirel 
of quinces?” gave a good specimen of an Irish bull. 
So also the sailor who had taken a dislike to a ship, 
when he was told that he might safely trust himself to 
her as she was finely copper-fastened, answered: 
“Thank’ee, sir; [ would not sail in her if she were cop- 
pered with gold;” thus making a genuine Irish bull. 
Here we have in perfection a contradiction of mean- 
ing; just as in a newspaper announcement that tells us 
that the “temporary works round Hassell are intended 
to be permanent;” and in the passage in a book of 
travels which informs us that in some French inns the 
“‘maid-servants are all men.” 
But after all, the best bulls come from Ireland. Take, 
for example, the following genuine notice on an Irish 
church-door: “This is to give notice that no person is 
to be buried in this churchyard but those living in the 
parish. Those who wish to be buried are desired to 
apply to me, Ephraim Grub, parish clerk.” 

ere is another: ‘“Notick.—The church-wardens 
will hold their quarterly meetings once in six weeks, 
instead of half-yearly, as formerly.” 


————_+@e—___—_—__ 
A DOG’S UNDERSTANDING. 

A celebrated picture shows a little boy crawling on 
the floor and inquiring of a pet dog, ‘‘Can’t you talk?” 
The dog looks as if he is not sure about it, and seems 
to say, ‘‘Perhaps I can; I’ll try.’ There is no doubt 
that dogs understand many words, and we give the fol- 
lowing anecdote from Hartford, Ct., in which a dog 
named Major showed unusual sagacity : 


Major’s hatred of a cat appears to be deep-seated, 
and he will kill all that come in his va: His master’s 
wife had a cat which she determined Major should not 
harm, and she took great pains to impress the big brute 
with this idea. 

The dog seemed to understand every word she said, 
but would keep his eyes fastened upon puss with a 
longing and hungry look, asif it were a great self-denial 
for him to obey. 

But his mistress conquered and made him understand 
that he must live on friendly terms with puss. More 
than once he had been seen watching the cat with a 
look of evil intent, but, out of respect to his mistress, 
he conquered his nature, and would throw himself upon 
the ground with a sigh expressive of deep disgust at 
the situation. 

One morning, the lady told her husband that the cat 
had become so troublesome that she guessed it would 
have to be killed. A few minutes later, a rush and a 
struggling noise was heard, and as the lady of the house 
hastened to the door to see what had happened, Major 
walked up to his mistress and laid at her feet the dead 
body of puss, then looked up with an air of triumph, 
and wagged his tail with intense satisfaction. He had 
heard his mistress express the wish that rm might be 
killed, and this was so in consonance with his own feel- 
ings that he went right out and finished the cat. 


THE “POET WHITTAKER.” 
The Yankee tongue loves consonants. Woe to the 
name that has too many vowels to suit it! The owner 
of the name may as well be philosophical and not be 
“particular” about it. The New York correspondent 
of the Detroit Post says: 
Dropping into the Marquis of Leuville’s pleasant 


bachelor parlors the other day, I asked whether he gave 
his name the French or English jation 





For a delicious breakfast try THURBER’s 
SHREDDED Oats. Healthy and strengthening. (Ade. 





Don’t Die in the house. Ask Druggists for “Rough 
on Rats.” Clears out rats, mice, weasels. lic. (Ade. 
—_———-¢—____. 
For Puddings, Blanc Mange, Jellies, Griddle 
Cakes, Soups, use THURBER’S GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
eattlipands. : 
Weak lungs, spitting of blood, consumption, and 
kindred affections, cured without physician. Address 
for treatise, with two stamps, WORLD’s DISPENSARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. [Ade, 
oA ee ee ed 
Premature Loss of the Hair 
May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE. 
HOUSEKEEPERS should insist upon obtaining BuR- 
NETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS; they are the best. [ Adv, 








RS. 8S. L. CADY’S Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, West End Inst., New Haven, Conn. 
Thirteenth year commences Sept. 28. Send for circular, 
YOUNG M EN If you want to learn Telegraphy ina 
few months, and be certain of a situ- 


ation, address VALENTINE BuOs., Janesville, Wis. 
T. AUBURN YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati. Established 1856. Fall session opens 

Sept.27. Address, H. THANE MILLER, President. 
LEWIS (MILITARY) COLLEGE, Northsel, ve 
ee in — 
ring, Chemistry, Science, Literature and Arts. For 
information address Prof. CHAS. DOLE, Northfield, Vt. 


























TJIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, 4 

5 h year begins Sept. 12. For Circular 

—e uve Be METCALF, A. M., Sup". 

ucation or Spencerian Penmanship 

is at the SPENCERIAN COLLEGE, 

MISS NOTT’S ; des’ 

Day School for Young Ladies, 33 

Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. he 10th Year 

Gannett Institute FOR "YOUNG LADIES, 

The 2th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1882. 
NETT, A. M., Principal, 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 

ptember 5. Tuition and the use of text-books are free. 

Pecuniary aid is given to prety pe ils. Forcirculars and 

. B. HAGAR, Principal. 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Select. Home Comforts. Four courses 
Study. No limitations as to age. 
Careful personal supervision. No bet- 
ter equipped school in America. For 
Pa, catalogue address TROFANT 

ie MARSH, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 
281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
CAMPANARI, Violinist. {Mention this paper.) 


lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough and 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Mu- 


Mass., fits Boys for Business, Scientitic Schools 
PLACE to secure a Business Fd- 
UK CLEVELAND, ©. Circulars free. 
English and French Family and 
begins Sept. 20. Circulars sent upon application. 
Boston, Mass. 
For catalogue and circular, apply to REV. GEO. GAN- 
Candidates for admission will be examined on Tuesday, 
further information, apply to 
























i 
He said, ‘I’m not particular. They call me every- 
thing between De Louisville and De Leadville. Names 
are always mispronounced. I called on yd poet, 
Whittier, some months since, and he was still laughing 
over a call he had just had. 

***A tall, bony person from Bellows Falls,’ he said it 
was. And then he told me about it between his laughs. 
‘When admitted to this room he rushed up to me, seized 
me by both hands, and said,— 

“*How do you do, Mr. Whittaker? I vowed years 

ago that if I’d ever come to Boston, I’d call and see the 

great poet Whittaker!’ 

« «T welcomed him as well as I could, and he compli- 

mented me very much, and wound up by exclaiming, 

with enthusiasm, ‘And of all the beautiful things 

ou’ve wrote, Mr. Whittaker, the most beautiful is that 

—— poem, ‘Hannah’s in the Window Binding 
oes.’ ” 

**‘T hadn’t the heart to tell him that song was written 

by Lucy Larcom.’ 

“That’s just the way it is; if a man’s name was 

Brown, I suppose it would be mispronounced.” 
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NAMING A LAKE. 

Years ago, it was discovered that a certain lake which 
had long been considered the head of the Mississippi, 
had no claim to that honor. The explorers found a 
new and smaller lake from which the great river took 
its rise. A discussion arose as to what name would be 
appropriate for it. The story is that it was decided in 
this way: 

“Let’s make a new name by coining a word,” said 
an old voyageur. ‘Some of you larned ones tell me 
what is the Latin for true.” 

“ Veritas,” auswered a scholar. 

“Well, now, what is the Latin for head?” 

“Caput.” 

“Now write the two words together by syllables.” 

The scholar wrote on astrip of birch-bark, “‘ver-i-tas- 
ca-put.” 

“Read it out.” 

The five syllables were read. 

“Now drop the first and last syllables, and you'll 
have a good name for this lake.”” And “Itasca” it was. 


«@> 
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THE SHOWMAN AND THE PRINCE. 
Mr. Barnum was in London recently, and at one of 








Thecry was too much for the gs ofa b 


old gentleman in a neighboring berth. He crawled out, 
staggered down the swaying aisle to the water-tank, 
filled a glass and brought it to the thirsty woman. She 
drank it, rewarded him with many thanks, and each 
Passenger was about settling again to sleep, when with 
a Jong sigh of apparent relief, the woman continued, “I 


was so dry!” 


“Then dry up!” shouted a churlish old bachelor, in 
an opposite berth, and the other passengers were ungal- 


lant enough to laugh. 


the exhibiti met the Prince of Wales, who asked af- 
ter Jumbo, adding, ‘“What is the next curiosity you 





will take to America, Mr. Barnum? I hope it will not 
“T am sure the American people would be grateful to 
me,” Promptly replied the showman, “if I took your 
High: prince Tlanghed . 

and the conversation came to an end. 
hard boiled cas, and drank two buckets of le 
Made him sick? Oh, no! He wanted more, You see 





Perhaps one or two of them thought that the incident 


cheap. All Academy and Col- 
& 
sic. Under College e(\) rii 
ferred. Address Prof. F. B. RICE. 8 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSI & SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
BRANCHES, LANGUAGES, 
ARTS, ELOCUTION & PHYSICAL CULTURE 
HOM RARE ADVANTAGES, LOW RA 
END FOR CIRCULAR. E.TOURJEE. 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
PRIVATE SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 
Since last autumn great improvements have been made; 
is absolutely unrivalled, namely: 
THE CARE FOR HEALTH 
AND THE 
PROVISION FOR THE NEEDS OF EACH INDIVIDUAL PUPIL. 
Besides the care given by the Principal to the whole 
thoroughly the standing and wants of every boy, even if 
the class does not recite any lesson to this supervisor. 
Attention is especially called to the arrangements for 
The PRIMARY and KINDERGARTEN, 
AND THE 


lege studies. Over 1300 stucents. 
First-class instructors. Expenses 
SPLENDIDLY FURNISHED. 
I 
and, in the coming year, will be carried out still further 
school, the boys of each class are under the special 
Lowest Class in the Upper Department. 











send stamp for Wholesale List ot Blank Carde 
luvv varieties. Union Cardo. Montpelier. Vt 


PRINTERS 
AYTOGRAPH ALBUM, Jilus, 100 Album Verses, 
12 Worsted Patterns. 15¢e. J.F.INGALLS, Lynn, Ms. 


MIXED FOREIGN STAMPS 
mixed 25c., luvv for 4oc.. 100 varieties 2ve., 40 
fem and circulars for three le. stamps. 
PEARL STAMP CO., Underhill Centre, Vt. 

SHEET MUSIC, same as sold by music dealers at 
from 30 to 75 cents a copy, I offer for only 5 

cents. See Companion of February 9 and March 23, or 

send address for a full catalogue sree, or with sample 
copy securely packed on roller for 10 cents in stamps. 

F. M. TRIFET, 25 School Street, Boston, Mass. 



















For Collectors, in Sets; largest va- 
riety, lowest prices. Price List and 
one set sent on receipt of two 8c. 





CAR DS stamps. 
INDELIBLE INK. 
decorative work on linen. Rec'd 
Centennial MEDAL and D 


WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, New York. 
No preparation and only a com- 
iploma. Sold everywhere. 


j mon pen needed. Superior for 
two 3-cent stamps. 








Our Funny Nine. 
9 langhable if not bril- 
liant plays-complete 
set 9 Chromo Cards, 
PECK & SNYDER, 

126, 128, and 130 Nassau Street, N. Y¥. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE © 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 

Send Sc. stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price List. 

THE POPE M'F'G CO., 
No. 597 Washington St., 

Boston, Mass, 





-*A DROP OF JOY IN EVERY WORD.” 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Three months ago L 


was broken out with large ulcers and sores on my body, 
limbs and face. I procured your “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery” and “Purgative Pellets” and have taken six bot- 
tles, and to-day Lam in good health, all those ugly ul- 
cers having healed and lett my skin in a natural, healthy 


condition. L thought at one time that I could not be 
cured, Although Tecan but poorly express my gratitude 
to you, yet there is a drop of joy in every word I write, 
Yours truly, JAMES O. BELLIS, Flemington, N. J. 
Discovery sold by all druggists. 


OB.CLUETT BRO& 































R. R. V. PIERCE’S “GOLDEN MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY” cures every kind of humor, from 
the common pimple or eruption to the worst scrofula, 
Four to six bottles cure salt-rheum or tetter, 
One to five bottles cure the worst kind of pimples on 
the face. 
Two to four bottles clear the system of boils, carbun- 
cles, and sores. 
Five to eight bottles cure corrupt or running ulcers 
and the worst scrofula, 
By druggists, and in half-dozen and dozen lots at great 
discount. 





RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS. 

The Fibre Chair Seat, leather 
finish (brown, green of maroon), 
tay be fastened to any chair with 
brass-head_ nails, Price, up to 16 

in, 30c., 17 or 18 In. 42c. Sent by 
mail, fitted, on receipt of paper 
pattern with price and 6c. post- 
age per seat. Small sample and 
circular for 3c, stamp. Strong 
> and handsome. Nails, Ie or seat. 
HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT COMPANY, 

24 ton St., Boston. 

SOLD BY THE TRADE, 


















PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Spalding’s Regulation Lawn Tennis Ball, as adopted 
by the National L. T. Association, mailed, post-paid, 
upon receipt of $6.00 per dozen. Tennis Bats, Nets, 
Poles, Markers, &c., sold separately. Complete sets at 

.00, ‘$10.00, $15.00, $20.00 and $25.00." Sent upon receipt 
of price. Send 10c, for lithographie fashion plate of 
Lawn Tennis Uniforms with prices. 

Sample copy of “ Spaldinw’s Journal of American 
Sports,” a 16-page paper, containing interesting articles 
on the various out-door sports, together with a care- 
= price-list of the necessary implements, 
ma 





free upon application. 





Address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’y. 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 
N THE HEART OF BOSTON. 
the two distinctive features in which Chauncy Hall 
charge of some one teacher, whose duty is to know 
House Open Daily from 9 till 2. 


Address 
G. tA QING 8, BROS 1m, 











be our household troops.” 
mess over to them.” The 
A TENNESSEAN ate two raw mackerel, two dozen 
water. 
he was a week doing it. 










MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


One Thousand Sets. 


Five Thousand Volumes. 


Since the last issue of the COMPANION we have secured 
a Book Rack for the Macaulay History of England. 

This Rack is made of native hard wood, handsomely 

lished, with ebonized tips for the eight corners. 

eight. 19 inches; depth, 7 inches; width, 9 inches. The 
distance from top shelf to top of standard is 7 inches, 
The top shelf can be used for other books and ornaments. 
On receipt of 


50 CENTS ADDITIONAL 


we will send this Rack with each set of Macaulay pur- 
chased. Price of the Book-Rack alone, 75 cents. 

This Book-Rack is made to hang on the wall or stand 
on a table or shelf. 

As we told our readers last week, we have made an- 
other special arrangement for one thousand sets—tive 
thousand volumes—of Macaulay’s popular History of 
England. We want the readers of the COMPANION to 
have the benefit of this arrangement. 

Size of each vol., 5 14x7 3-4 inches. Contains 2,899 

es. Printed in plain type on good paper. Hand- 
somely bound in fine brown linen; embosse gia letters 
on k of each volume. Former price, $1 r vol- 
ume. Our price, only 45 cents per volume, which makes 
the set cost only $2.25. Postage paid by us on receipt 
of 10 cts. for each volume. ese books are only sold 
in sets. We can send the Book-Rack by mail on receipt 
of 25 cents extra; or we can send books and rack by ex- 
press and charges paid by purchaser. 

Order at once to secure a set. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth's Companion Office, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 


TO A CLOUD. 


Thou airy thing of snowy mist, 
Thou spirit-child of sun and dew, 

By every wooing zephyr kissed 
That stirs the silent cther’s blue! 


Thou semblance of a pleasure true! 

Unconscious thing of beauty rare; 
New-born with every changing hue 

That tints the mild translucent air! 

Thou happy, happy thing unknown of earthly care. 
*’T was from the soulless seas and streams, 

The vales where brooding vapors lay, 


That thou, with all thy golden dreams 
Wert born to charm the smiling day. 
*T was from the damp and moulding clay, 
Where deathly shades their darkness trace, 
That thou wert clad in rich array, 
The blushing bride of Morn’s embrace, 
And now—God hath not made a thing more full of 
grace! 
Float on! O heavenly eremite, 
The purple hillsand mountains o’er, 
That wear the summer’s sreaee light 
On frosty foreheads proud and hoar: 
Be glad! though thou not evermore, 
In pure delight and glory mild, 
Shalt roam that blue ay pee shore 
Where past eternity hath smiled. 3 
Rejoice, O airy cloud! though thou art death’s own 
child! 


Ah, happy me! My life like thine 
Shall from this earthly darkness rise, 
For God shall be my Sun divine, 
And earth shall give me to the skies. 
My soul shall that sweet realm apprize, 
Oh, not like thee to melt away, 
For they who breathe in Paradise 
Are dwellers of ane yt ot P ; 
ud there a pleasure is a joy that lives for aye! 
— . ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


~ 
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For the Companion. 
WHY SHOULD I FEAR? 


Nobody has spoken more justly on the subject 
of dress than Sydney Smith, who was as wise as 
he was witty. He laughed at the absurdity which 
would tell a girl that beauty is of no value and 
dress of no consequence. 

“Beauty,” he said, “is of value. A girl’s whole 
prospects and happiness in life may often depend 
upon anew gown, ora becoming bonnet, and if 
she has a grain of common-sense, she will find 
this out. The great thing is to teach her their just 
value, and that there must be something better 
than a pretty face under the bonnet, if she would 
have real and lasting happiness.” 

There is no surer expression of character than 
dress. It gives evidence which none can dispute, 
of wisdom or folly, of refinement or the want of 
it; and since it is an indication of what we are, its 
edicts have their place among the minor morals. 

Taste and elegance are not always signs of friv- 
olity, or even of an absorbing jnterest in the fash- 
ions. 

We have in mind one girl, fair and sweet of na- 
ture, and of far more than ordinary intellectual 
power, whose dress is elegant enough for a royal 
drawing-room, and yet is so simply worn as to 
seem to belong to her, as petals belong to a flower, 
and to express her character as words express a 
thought. 

One day, she sat with us in her soft raiment, 
her dove-colored robe falling around her slight 
figure, her pale blue feathers framing her hair and 
gentle face. 

Looking at her, it seemed as if she must have 
found some special sweetness in life, which would 
make it especially hard to leave it. : 

“Do you not dread to die?” we asked, sudden- 
ly, giving words to the thought which had pos- 
sessed us. 

It was a smile of strange, half-unearthly loveli- 
ness that crossed the young face as she answered,— 

“No; I dread more lest I should live too long, 
and wear out the body that clothes my soul. I 
dread that, just as I should dislike to wear these 
clothes till they were shabby,” and she touched 
the soft dove-colored draperies that fell about her. 

“Then you have no fear of entering into the 
new, strange life ?” 

“What should I fear?” she answered, “since 
here or there I must be always in my Father’s 
world; for I love Him, and 1 believe that He 
loves me.” 

The glory of a hope so strong as to be certain- 
ty, lit up her serene eyes, and we saw that to her, 
indeed, was the life more than the raiment; and 
that a girl might blossom like a flower, and be, as 
a flower, unconscious of her beauty, and ready 
for whatever wind from heaven might sweep 
away the outward adorning from the loving and 
waiting soul. 


—+ 





WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The wealth of the United States has multiplied 
twelvefold during the past forty years, and if it 
were equally distributed among the inhabitants 
each would have nine hundred and ninety dollars. 
In the same time the wealth of the United King- 
dom has only doubled, and from being five times 
greater than that of this country, it is now smaller 
by six millions of dollars. 

While the influx of emigrants has increased the 
aggregate, the rapid rise of population has kept 
down the ratio of wealth for each inhabitant. 

There is $5,205,000,000 invested in railways, or 
one hundred and four dollars for each person, and 
if the agricultural interests of the country were 
divided, each person would raise fifty-two bushels 
of grain a year; the value of all his crops would 


be forty dollars, and his share of the cattle would 
be thirty-six. Every day of the year, excepting 
Sundays, the increase of public wealth in railways 
is one million dollars. 

Manufactures have increased fivefold in value 
sinee 1850, und the most remarkable increase dur- 
ing the past ten years has been in the production 
of iron and cotton, the former having risen from 





1,580,000 to 4,160,000 tons, and the consumption of 
raw fibre used in cotton having increased from 
530,000 to 911,000,000 pounds. 

Shipping has, of course, fallen off, and while 
there were seventeen tons for each inhabitant in 
1860, there are now only nine tons. There has, 
nevertheless, been a steady increase ot trade, the 
value of imports and exports having doubled since 
1860, and multiplied tenfold since 1830. The cap- 
ital value of the commerce of the country, dis- 
tributed equally among all the inhabitants, would 
be for 1880, thirty dollars. 


QQ 


A TUNISIAN COURT. 
In Tunis, the highest judge in the land is the Bey 








himself. The subordinate judges are the commanders 
of towns and the governors of provinces. If a person 
is dissatisfied with their judgment, he may appeal to 
the Bey. If two persons wish a dispute decided, 
and are unwilling to trust the town Caid, they may 
travel to Tunis and bring their case before the Bey. 

Strange as it may seem, the Tunisians prefer a single 
judge to several, us they have only to bribe one instead 
oftwoor more. The ambition of government servants 
is to become a judge, as then they may secure a large 
income from bribes, and are saved from falling into the 
hands of other judges who would fleece them. 

Every Saturday morning the Bey holds public court 
in one of his palaces, and is then accessible to the low- 
est of his subjects. Any one may present his grievance 
before his sovereign with the knowledge that the Bey 
will do him justice, as well as his wisdom will per- 
mit. 

A traveller, who saw the Bey administer justice, de- 
scribes the litigants as showing the greatest confidence 
in his judgment. The scene, as photographed by the 
foreign visitor, recalls the Biblical days, when the judge 
sat on the gate and heard the cause of the oppressed. 


The Bey sat on a gilt throne of red velvet, which 
stood on a raised dais, at one end of the judgment-hall. 
On his left were the princes of his house; on his right 
were placed the prime mini , the g Is, the chiefs 
of ministerial divisions and the clerks of the court. In 
the background was a company of his body-guard. 

A colonel of gigantic size—the chief of the police— 
stepped into the open space in front of the throne. Ad- 
dressing himself to the waiting crowd without, he 
called out in a loud voice,— 

“The prince salutes you, and is here to render jus- 
tice.” 

An offieer handed the Bey a pipe, a servant lit it, and 
then the first two litigants were brought forward. They 
stood ubout eight feet from the throne, bowed low and 
touched their chests with crossed hands. 

First the one spoke, then the second defended him- 
self, whereupon both talked so violently, and with such 
wild gestures, that the colonel had to stop them. 

The Bey murmured a few words, the two men bowed 
low and walked away. 

Others came forward, the proceedings were repeated ; 

some behaved quietly, while others screamed. After 
each decision there wasa greater nuise. The parties 
beat their arms, and were only restrained by the sol- 
diers from throwing themselves at the Bey’s feet. 
The visitor expressed astonishment at the demonstra- 
tion. ‘You don’t understand these good people,” said 
his dragoman; ‘‘what they say is their expression of 
thanks for the Bey’s justice, in which both the accuser 
and the convicted one join.” 

The sentences ordered b 
prisonment and the bastinado. 

he last case was that of a murder committed by two 
Bedouins, father and son. They were brought in with 
their hands tied. On their pleading guilty, the Bey 
emitted thick clouds of smoke, hesitated, and at last 
lifted his right hand slowly, with the palm downwards. 
— he turned it upwards—it was the sentence of 
eath. 

Without a word being said, the murderers were taken 
away by two policemen, and the Bey, evidently much 
moved, rose, bowed and left the hall. It is said that 
he rarely pr the t of death, and when 
compelled to do so, spends the day alone and in prayer. 





the Bey were fines, im- 
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OVERCOMING ETIQUETTE. 

The Spanish court is the most ceremonious in Eu- 
rope. Its reputation for rigor of etiquette is traditional. 
Even the minutest details of dress and behavior are 
prescribed by rules, which are reverenced as if their 
observance was necessary to the existence of the State. 
Once, to the consternation of the court-chamberlain, 
the rule in relation to dress was relaxed in favor of an 
American gentleman, Mr. M. B. Field, who tells the in- 
cident. He had come to Madrid as a bearer of despatch- 
es to Mr. Soulé, the American Minister. A few days 
after, the Minister was notified that he would be re- 
ceived by the Queen, Isabella, from whom he had re- 
quested an audience to present an autographic letter 
from President Pierce. 

Mr. Soulé asked Mr. Field to accompany him. On 
being informed by that gentleman that he had no uni- 
form, he replied that an ordinary evening suit, with 
black gloves, as the court was in mourning, would an- 
awer. 

The Minister himself wore the Benjamin Franklin 


costume. It consisted of a black velvet coat, cut single- 
breasted, and with astanding collar elab ly em- 
broidered with black silk; black velvet breeches, black 
silk stockings, shoes with biack buckles, a black dress- 
sword and a black chapeau without plume. 

The guard on duty saluted the Minister and his guest 
as they entered the palace vestibule with the clang of 
muskets. At the first landing halberdiers in the uni- 
form of the sixteenth century rang their halberds upon 
the stone tiles. 

A group of officials in the anteroom bowed low to 
them, and as they entered the ‘“‘Embussadors’ Wait- 
ing-room” they were saluted by Spanish grandees with 
solemn, low and deferential bows. 

A brisk, fidgety person, the “‘Introducer of Embas- 
sadors,” advanced towards them. Tappinga gold snuff- 
box, he offered Mr. Soulé a pinch, saying,— 

“Her Majesty is ready to receive =. But, Mr. 
Soulé, you assuredly do not expect this gen to 
accompany you?” 

“I beg your B vnpanm but I certainly do,” answered 
Mr. Soulé. “This > is Secretary of the United 
States 3. There are peculiar reasons 
why I am anxious he should see Her Majesty on this 
occasion.” 

“Quite ppeetiiin, sir. No audience has been re- 
quested for him, and he is notin uniform,” said the 
chamberlain, with polite emphasis. 








“T would not violate the etiquette of Her Majesty's 
court upon a trifling pretext,” answered Mr, Soulé. 





“This gentleman has no uniform only because he left 
Paris in great haste and brought none with him. Un- 
der the circumstances I must request you to take Her 
Majesty’s personal commands upon the subject.” 

The chamberlain bowed, and with a rueful counte- 
nance went to refer the matter to the Queen. Presently 
he returned, with a look as if some misfortune had be- 
fallen the Spanish throne, and said Her Majesty would 
receive both gentlemen. 

As they entered the reception-room by one door, the 
> ome 3 entered it by another. The minister bowed to 
the floor, and Her Majesty came down in the way 
known as ‘“‘making a cheese.” Six times was this cere- 
mony repeated, until they met at a marble table in the 
centre of the room. 

After delivering the letter, Mr. Soulé introduced Mr. 
Field and apologized for the abseuce of a court dress. 
The good-natured Queen smiled, and gave the Secretary 
a friendly communication to the President, and invited 
him to attend a court-ball. 

When they retired, the chamberlain met Mr. Field 
with the air of an awe-struck man. 

“Do you know, sir,” he said, “‘that an exception has 
been made in your favor which I venture to say has 
never before been made in the history of the Spanish 
monarchy. I am confident that no person was ever be- 
fore presented to a Spanish sovereign without being 
either in a court-dress or in uniform.” 
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For the Companion. 
ONLY A BOX. 


Only a box, secure and strong. 

Rough and wooden, and six feet long; 

Lying here in the drizzling rain, 
aiting to take the up-bound train. 


y its owner, just inside, 

Cold and livid, and glassy-eyed; 
Little to him if the train be late! 
Nothing has he to do but wait. 


Only an open grave, somewhere, 
Ready to close when he gets there; 
Turfs and grasses and flowerets sweet, 
Ready to press him ’neath their feet. 


Only a band of friends at home, 
Waiting to see the traveller come; 
Naught he will tell of distant lands; 
He can not even press their hands. 


He has no stories weird and bright, 
He has no gifts for a child’s delight; 
He did not come with anything; 

He had not even himself to bring. 


Yet they will softly him await. 

And he will move about in state; 
They will give him, when he appears, 
Love and pity, and tender tears. 


Only a box, secure and strong, 

Rough and wooden, and six feet long; 

Angels guide that soulless breast 

Into a long and peaceful rest! 
WILL CARLETON. 








ROBBED. 

Conspicuous among the heroes of the English novels 
of fifty years ago, is the good-looking, gentlemanly 
highwayman. His method of robbing was so polite, 
and so gracefully emphasized by the motion of his 
white, handsome hand, that fine ladies responded with- 
out apparent fear to the courteous request, “May I 
trouble your ladysbip for that elegant timepiece at 
your girdle?” 


That the characters of these rascals were not over- 
drawn may be seen from the following anecdote related 
by Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble. She says: 


My mother had a — personal acquaintance with 
one of the very last of these gentecl Tyburn rascals. 
She lived, before her marriage, in a small country- 
house beyond Finchley; to which my father and other 
young men of her acquaintance used to resort for an af- 
ternoon’s sport of pigeon-shooting. 

On one of these occasions some one of her habitual 
guests brought with him a friend, who was presented 
to my mother, and joined in the exercise of skill. 

He was like a gentleman in his appearance and man- 
ners, with no special peculiarity but remarkably white 
and handsome hands, and extraordinary dexterity in 
pigeon-shooting. 

‘aptain won Yew was this man’s name, and his visit, 
never repeated to my mother’s house, was remembered 
as rather an agreeable event. 

Soon after this several outrages were committed on 
the high-road which passed through Finchley. Moody, 
the celebrated comic actor, was stopped one evening as 
he was driving into town, by a horseman, who address- 
ing him politely by name, demanded his watch and 
purse, which Moody surrendered. 

Having done so, he was obliged to request his ‘“‘very 
genteel”’ thief to give him enough money to pay his 
turnpike on his way into town. hereupon the ‘‘gen- 
tleman of the road’ returned him half-a-crown, and 
bade him a polite ‘“‘good-evening.”’ 

Some time after this, news was brought into Covent 
Garden, at rehearsal one morning, that a man arrested 
for highway robbery was at the Bow Street Police-office, 
immediately opposite the theatre. Several of the actors 
ran across the street, and among others Mr. Moody and 
Mr. Camp. 

The latter immediately recognized my mother’s white- 
handed, gentlemanlike pigeon-shooter; and Moody his 
obliging MacHeath, of the Finchley common highway. 

‘“‘Halloa! my fine fellow,” «aid the actor to the thief, 
“is that you? Well, perhaps as ie are here, you 
won’t object to return me my watch, for which I have 
a particular value, and which won’t be of any great use 
to you, now, I suppose.” 

“Lord love ye, Mr. Moody,” replied the highwayman, 
with a pleasant smile, “I thought you were coming to 
pay me the half-crown I lent you.’ 

‘ortunately such fellows were hung, as they deserved 
to be. 
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WELL TURNED. 

By bad manners one can easily spoil the best Chris- 
tian intentions and efforts,—and true politeness, on the 
contrary, can send home a Christian lesson by the mcre 
emphasis of a word. The following anecdote of the 
founder of Methodism (says London Society), has, we 
believe, never been published. It reaches us from a 
trustworthy source, and it illustrates in a remarkable 
manner the mingled tact and piety of that eminent 
man 


Although Wesley, like the apostles, found that his 
preaching did not —_ affect the mighty or the noble, 
still he numbered some families of good position among 
his followers. It was at the house of one of these that 
the incident here recorded took place. 

Wesley had been preaching; and a daugh 





acompliment. She had the good sense to eay nothing, 
but when, a few hours later, she again appeared in 
Wesley’s presence, the beautiful hand was stripped of 
every ornament except those which nature had given. 





STUDYING A SPIDER. 

Any one who has the time to look closely at animated 
nature can find much in apparently ugly objects to 
amuse him. A writer in the @ 8 Magazi 
has something to say of his pet spider ‘‘Esau,”” whose 
dietetic preferences at least he seems to have learned 
very well. 


#/, , 





Esau was not a male; he was a lady. One day, while 
feeding the beast, I noticed that the den in the corner 
had been extended into a passage with two openings, 
and in the passage wall was a spot thicker and more 
opaque than the rest of the building. This I surmised 
was a deposit of eggs, and I afterward found that I 
was right. 

Still, I had named the animal, and on the principle of 
the parson who insisted on christening the little girl 
John, I adhered to the original appellation. 
the spider had discovered none of the attributes pro- 
verbial to her sex, and I did not feel justified in naming 
her Lucy or Maria. 

There were warm days that year, when the air 
| smelled of clover and flies came out plentifully, and 
| Esau was fed on all available insects that had wings. 
| The house fly was her staple food, although she re- 

garded small moths as delicacies, and thought midges 
and small gnats were toothsome articles of dict, but her 
soul loathed bluebottles. 

They were to her what caviare and absinthe are to 
the uneducated. If a bluebottle was put into her net, 
she bound it down with many strands of cobweb and 
killed it, and before the animal had ceased to quiver, 
cast it from her web with evident repugnance. 

Beetles she did not care for, as they broke her web, 
but money-spinners she tolerated. Daddy-longlegs 
fell an easy prey to her, although she did not relish 
them. That I know, because she never took their car- 
cases to her cave. 

By way of a treat, I once offered her a small earth- 
worm. It wriggled and writhed, lengthened itself and 
shortened itself, assumed the shape of a corkscrew and 
tied itself up into knots. Esau sought refuge in her 
house, and stuck her head out to watch these strange 
manceuvres. 

At first she was as still as possible; then there was 
an oscillatory movement of the palpi. She generally 
did that when she was getting oper pluck. Then she 
made a rapid rush to within an inch of the worm, and 
reconnoitred again. She was not satisfied, and retired 
a second time to think the matter out. 

‘The worm, in the meantime, either got tired of strug- 
gling, or else philosophically arrived at the conclusion 
that he could make himself as comfortable in a cobweb 
as in any other place. 

The period of rest was fatal. Esau darted on her prey 
and stuck her mandibles into him. Vainiy did the 
worm try to charm the enemy by tickling her with the 
end of his tail. Esau held on like a vise. The worm 
tried to encircle her body with furtive gyrations. Esau 
had no inclination to play at Laocoon, and eluded the 
strategy of her prey. ‘The worm gave in. 
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WHERE HE WAS. 

A gorgeous uniform ora position in the militia does 
not make a brave man or valiant soldier. An amusing 
story of our Revolutionary War is told of a stuttering 
militiaman who was drafted. He appeared before the 
captain to plead his infirmity as an excuse for remain- 
ing at home. 

“I can’t s-serve,” he said. “If I w-was a picket, a 
man might g-g-go right, g-go r-right by b-before I 
¢e-c-c-could say, ‘Wh-who goes th-th-there?’” 

“Oh, well,” answered the captain, ‘‘you can shoot. 
They’ll put some one with you to ask, ‘Who goes 
there?’” 

“W-w-well,”’ said the fellow, earnestly, ‘the enemy 
might c-c-catch me and r-run a s-sword r-right through 
m-m-me beforeI could c-c-c-cry ‘Qu-qu-quarter!’”” He 
was about as brave as the man in the following anec- 
dote, who, though he was so well versed in military 
events, found Canada a convenient locality in which to 
live while our Civil War lasted : 

After looking over the battlefield of Chancellorsville, 
I went back to the brick house for dinner. During my 
absence a little, red-headed man had arrived, and he 
was introduced by the woman as her brother-in-law. 
As soon as I came in he began on me: 

“Vhas you under Sheneral Shackson in dis fight?” 





“No. 
“T tell you, dot vhas an awful fight, my friendt. 
Blood poured shust like it vhas raining. aybe you 


vbas under Sheneral Lee, up der blank road?” 
“No, I wasn’t.” 
“Not under Lee? But dot Sheneral Lee was an aw- 
ful fighter. Maybe you vhas mit Early up at Freder- 
ivksburgh al 


“So? Vhell, dot Early, he vhas a splendid sheneral, 
and he like to fight all der time. I feel sure you vhas 
ee Maybe you vhas mit Hooker, eh?” 

“No ” 


“Not mit Hooker down here? Den you vhas mit 
- “2 up dot roadt?” 
t3 oO. , 


“Vhell! Not mit Shackson or Lee—not mit Hooker 
nor Sedgwick! Vhell!vhell! Dot beats me all oafer!”’ 

Both of us fell to and began eating, and nothing fur- 
ther was said until the meal was finished, and we had 
gone out to look at some old cannon wheels in the yard. 
Then my friend put his hand on my shoulder, lowered 
his voice, and said,— 

“My friendt, if you vhas not mit Lee, nor Shackson, 
nor Hooker in dis fight, maybe you und me vhas in der 
same place.” 


“Maybe so. Where were you?” 

“In Canada!” he whispered. 

He called “‘good-by”’ after me as I rode away, but I 
wouldn’t have answered him for a hundred dollars. 
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AN EXCITING RIDE. 

John Gilpin’s famous ride upon his nimble steed, ‘a 
bottle swinging at each side,” was paralleled once by 
an exciting donkey-ride at Task, in the Gulf of Oman. 
The English telegraph operator at that station had been 
out shooting ibex. He says: 


Coming home on a tired donkey, encumbered by two 
rifles and accompanied by my small brown dog Toby, 








g ofa 
neighboring gentleman, a girl remarkable for her beauty, 
had been eee impressed by his exhortations. 
After the sermon Wesley was invited to this gentle- 
man’s house to luncheon, and with himself one of his 
preachers was entertained. 

This preacher, like many of the class at that time, 
was a man of plain manners, and not conscious of the 
restraints of good society. The fair young Methodist 
sat beside him at the table, and he noticed that she wore 
a number of rings. During a pause in the meal the 

reacher took hold of the young lady’s hand, and rais- 

g it in the air, called Wesley’s attention to the spark- 
ling jewels. ‘What do oa think of this, sir,” he said, 
“for a M *s hand?” 

The girl turned crimson. For Wesley, with his 
known and expressed aversion to finery, the question 
was a peculiarly awkward one. But the aged evange- 
list showed a tact which Chesterfield might have en- 
vied. He looked up with a quiet, benevolent smile, and 
simply said, ‘‘ The hand is very beautiful.” 

The blushing beauty had expe something far dif- 





ferent from a reproof wrapped up with such felicity in 


denly we came on a herd of half-wild cows, who 
mistook Toby for a jackal. . 

In an instant they all charged furiously down upon 
me, heads down and tails high in air. Poor Toby came 
to me for help, and got between the —- legs. 

I shouted, brandished the rifles and kicked the poor 
donkey into a sort of three-legged canter. It was the 
most exciting donkey-ride I ever had in my life. Tony 
scampered here, there and everywhere, but always as 
close to the donkey’s legs as he could ge 
Rush would come one old bull from the right and 
just — the donkey’s tail, then another would just 
miss nose. I thought the climax was reached when 
head over heels went the donkey, and we all rolled on 
the ground together. 

To my surprise this frightened the cows, and I had 
time to pick Toby up in my arms, after which the cows 
took no further interest in him. 
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“AInT that a lovely critter, John?” said Jerusha, as 
“Wall, yes,” 
, aint he?’ 


they stopped opposite the leopard’s le 
ald John; “but he’s dreffully free 
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For the Companion, 
JACK. ; 

Johnny was very fond of the country. At least 
he always said he was, and as he had never been 
in it since he could remember, of course nobody | 
could prove that he was not. 

So he was very glad when it was arranged that 
he should visit at his grandfather’s during vaca- 
tion. He had not been there, he assured his | 
friends at the kindergarten, for quite a number of | 
years. 

He had been promised that he should ride on 
the pony his father had ridden when he was a 





“Qh, never mind,” said Johnny, very politely, 
“T thought you’d know. I believe it’s a calf, but 
Uncle Archie can tell you for sure if you ask him. 
He knows. But say—are you leading him, or is 
he leading you ?” 

Atthis the boy scowled very hard at Johnny, and 
picked up a piece of earth to throw at him. But 
Johnny burst out crying again and he stopped. 

“TI didn’t mean anything,” sobbed Johnny, “and 
I want Uncle Archie.” 

“Is it Mr. Archie Crandall?” asked the boy. 
“Be you his boy ?” 

‘‘Yes, I s’pose so. I want Uncle Archie—J want 
Unele Archie”’—and Johnny, afraid of the calf, 
afraid of the boy, and even afraid of old Jack, 
raised a fearful howl. 

“Stop,” cried the boy, “I'll go and tell him.” 

“But—will he let you?” said Johnny, looking 
in alarm at the unknown animal. The boy tied it 
to the fence and jumped over into the meadow. 

“The little chap’s in trouble and wants you,” 
he said to Uncle Archie, and then hurried back to 
his calf. Uncle Archie started on a run to where 





boy, and he thought more of that than of any- 
thing else. He thought the pony must be the old- 
est one in the world, but that was a mistake, for 
his father was not so very old. 

It was really a very nice, plump, sleek-looking 
little horse which Uncle Archie brought round that 
pleasant June morning. He never did anything 
now-a-days but eat and stand under a tree, with 
his eyes shut, switching the flies with his tail. 

Johnny’s grandmother and his aunts came out 
to see, and grandmother was a little afraid 
Johnny might get hurt, but he reminded 
her that he would be seven years old next 
May. Uncle Archie put him on old Jack 
and said,— 

“Now, Johnny, when you want to stop 
you must say ‘Whoa!’ and when you want 
to go on you must chirrup—like this” —— 

Johnny managed to make a noise some- 
thing like his uncle’s and felt like a very 
large man when Jack moved under him, 
and grandmother cried,— 

“Hold on tight, Johnny,” and some one 
else cried,— 

“Don’t go too fast, Johnny.” Uncle 
Archie laughed at this, but Johnny did not 
know why. 

The great meadow was smooth and 
green and full of daisies and forget-me- 
nots. Jack spent his summers in it, so he 
felt quite at home, and would stop some- 
times to take a nip at them, without wait- Y 
ing for Johnny to say “Whoa,” but he 

always went on again when Johnny chir- 
ruped. At last he got into a corner a long 
way from the house. He went in among 
some trees and bushes till he reached the 
fence, and then stopped and shut his eyes. 

Johnny was quite willing Jack should 
rest awhile, but as he waited and waited 
and seemed to have no desire to do any- 





they had all the time seen Jack’s tail switching in 


the bushes, and had been wondering why Johnny 
stayed there so long. And grandmother and all 
his aunts wrung their hands, shrieking he must 
have broken his leg, or put his shoulder out of 
joint, or had a sunstroke. 

Uncle Archie was very hot when he got to 
Johnny, and cried,— 

‘What ts the matter ?” 

“O Uncle Archie, won’t you please to make 
Jack turn ’round so I can go back ?” 

“Ts that what you’ve been waiting for, John- 
ny?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Uncle Archie pulled one of the straps Johnny 
held in his hand, and Jack turned easier than if 
he had been on a turn-table. 

The boy laughed very loud and very long. He 
untied his calf and both went down the road so 
fast that to this day Johnny doesn’t know wheth- 
er the boy was leading the calf, or the calf leading 
the boy. 

But he surely knows it was a calf, for Uncle 
Archie told him it was. 8. D. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Xc. 
2. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in cypress, but not in box; 
My second in daisy, but not in phlox; 
My third is in myrtle, but not in baim; 
My fourth is in laurel, but not in palm; 
My fifth is in pansy, but not in rue; 
My sixth is in hawthorn, but not in yew. 
My whole was a singer, with voice so sweet, 
It filled the listener with joy replete. 


2. 
DIAMOND. 
* 
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In brigs and brigands. 

A miserable being. 

Scanty. 

Pleasant spot on a summer day. 
Endeavored. 

The conclusion. 

In goose and gander. 


3. 
A QUOTATION AMONG QUOTATIONS. 

Take two words from the first quotation and 
one from each of the others, and you will have a 
short quotation from Richard II. 

‘ A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. 

The purest spring is not so free from mud. 

2 Henry VI. 

He that is stricken blind cannot forget 

The precious treasure of his eyesight lost, 

Romeo and Juliet. 
Well, we are all mortal.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. 


AQP Wd 


Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Julius Cesar. 
Praise we may afford 
To any lady that subdues a lord. 
Love’s Labor Lost. 


Brevity is the soul of wit. Hamlet. 








in a shiny-green cart lettered 
with gold. And among other 
beautiful things he had some 
little tin pails, painted and 
lettered too. 

“O auntie,” screamed Phenie, in the 
greatest delight, ‘“‘can’t I have one ?” 

“Thirty cents, only,” said the peddler. 

After one look at Aunt Anna’s face, 

















thing but switch his tail, Johnny got tired 
and chirruped to him. Jack moved a lit- 
tle, but the fence was right before him and he 
couldn’t go through that, so Johnny said ‘““Whoa,” 
and Jack stopped at once and shut his eyes again. 

Poor Johnny began to wonder if he should have 
to sit there all day. He wanted Jack to turn 
round and take him back to the house, but how 
was he to make Jack understand that? He knew 
how to stop him and how to set him going again, 
but Uncle Archie hadn't said a word about turn- 
ing him round. 

Johnny, you see, did not belong to that blessed 
class of boys who tumble about in the country all 
their happy, rollicking young days, riding hay- 
loads, buck-boards, stone boats, spring wagons, 
etc., learning to handle a horse almost as soon as 
they learn to talk and walk. He had ridden in 
steam-cars and street-cars and hacks, and he now 
tried to remember something about how they 
were managed. He did not believe steam-cars 
ever turned round—they always seemed to go 
Straight ahead. He had never seen how the hack- 
drivers got their horses to turn, but he had seen 
street-cars turn on a turn-table when they reached 
the end of their route. Jack certainly seemed to 
have reached the end of Ais route, but Johnny 
could not see anything that looked like a turn-ta- 
ble. 

He called as loudly as he could for Uncle Ar- 
chie, but no one heard him. Then Johnny cried 
as he wondered how long he might sit there, and 
if it was nearly dinner-time. 

After a while he heard some one coming along 
the green, shady road on the other side of the 
fence. It was a boy and a rope and something 
else. The boy was at one end of the rope, but 
Johnny could not at first make up his mind what 
it was at the other end. He knew it was either a 
calf or a sheep, for Uncle Archie had shown him 
both that morning, but he could not quite remem- 
ber which was white and which was red. 

He became so much interested in watching the 
boy as to forget all about turn-tables and dinner. 
Sometimes the boy would be ahead, leading or 
jerking the calf (or sheep) along. And then allat 
once the sheep (or calf) would rush forward and 
pull the boy along. As they came near Johnny 
the boy happened to be ahead, and he stopped at 
sight of Johnny’s tear-stained face. 

“Hullo!” said the boy. 

“Say!” said Johnny, pointing eagerly at the 
animal, “is that a calf or a sheep?” The boy 








For the Companion. 
IN THE SWING. 


Swift, oh, swift as a shuttle flies! 
Up, ob, up to the sunny skies; 
In and out as a weaver weaves; 
Back and forth through the glancing leaves 
Flits like a bird our little Nell, 
Till half-a-hundred the count shall tell. 
One—two—three—four; that is how,— 
Thirty—forty—fifty. “Now 

Let the old cat die!” 
No more now through the maple trees, 
Flutters a wee gown in the breeze; 
No more now does the shuttle fly, 
To and fro neath the shining sky; 
But low and lower the dear old swing 
Droops like a bird with a wounded wing,— 
Long in shadow and long in sun,— 
Low and slow, for the web is done, 


And the old cat’s dead! 
Apa CARLETON. 


For the Companion. 
A LITTLE RAG-PICKER. 


A heap of little bits of calico and linen lay just 
ahead of Phenie’s broom. It was a very cunning 
new broom, and it swept as clean as new brooms 
always do. The sitting-room had to be swept a 
good many times in a day, for Miss Poor, the 
dressmaker, was there, snipping and snipping and 
making all the litter she possibly could—so Phenie 
thought. But she likéf to sweep it up very well 
indeed. 

“T’d pick those pieces out and save them for 
paper-rags,” said Aunt Anna, coming in just at 
that minute. 

“There's such a little of ’em,” said Phenie. ‘I 
don’t believe it’s a cent’s worth. I want to goout 
and sweep the veranda, too.” 

So Phenie fidgeted a minute with her broom, and 
when she found Aunt Anna didn’t say any more 
she left the bits of cotton in a corner of the wide 
brick hearth, and went out to sweep the veranda 
floor. And when she went in again the rags were 
all out of the way. 

All through the summer there were a good 
many bits of cloth and paper to pick np; but 
Phenie didn’t touch them very often. There was 
always such a little, and she didn’t like to any- 
way. 


uU Phenie felt, with a dreadful sinking of her 
heart, that he might as well have said 
thirty dollars. 

“I'll take rags,” said the peddler, swinging one 

of the pails on his finger; “four cents a pound.” 

Aunt Anna’s eyes began to Jaugh. 

“Have you got any rags, Phenie ?” she asked. 

“‘No'm,” said Phenie, solemnly. 

“If you had only saved them, Phenie.” 

“But there was such a little,” said Phenie. 

Aunt Anna laughed. Then she brought in from 

behind the shed-door a bag stuffed full of rags. 

‘‘Here they are, Phenie,”’ said she. 

Phenie opened her eyes, and the peddler began 
tolaugh. Ina minute he had weighed the rags. 

“The pail’s yours,” said he, “and two cents 
over. Many a little makes a good deal, little 
girl. Now, I’m coming round again next spring. 
Can't you save some rags for me ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Phenie, hugging her pail with 
the two jingling coppers. 

And the other day when Aunt Anna found a 
breadth of her lilac poplin dress in Phenie’s rag- 
bag, she almost wished that Phenie wouldn’t pick 
the rags up quite so snug. 
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For the Companion, 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

When Cousin May was three years old, she at- 
tended church for the first time, with her aunt. 
During the sermon she heard the minister mention 
the name of God several times, and acted as though 
she knew he was doing something wrong. At 
last she could stand it no longer; the next time he 
said it, she rose up in the seat, and pointing her 
chubby finger at him, said in impressive tones, 
Man, ’top your swearin’.” 


“What makes you afraid of the dark, Willie ?” 
said his sister. “Don’t you know the angels watch 
over in the dark ?” 

“It’s the angels themselves I’m afraid of,” said 
the little boy. 


Two little brothers were looking at the moon. 
The youngest, two years old, had never seen it 
before. The next morning, hopping about in his 
night-dress, he suddenly ran to the window, ex- 
claiming, “Where moon ?” “Oh,.don’t you know,” 
said wise four-year-old, “‘it’s blowed out in the 
morning ?” 


“What makes the sea salt?” asked Johnny’s 
teacher. “Because there are so many salt fish in 








stared at Johnny without answering. 





But in the fall a tin-peddler drove up to the door, 


it, ma’am,” said Johnny, 


So much fairer, 
And spotless, shall mine innocence arise 
When the king knows my truth. 
Henry VIII. 
Reputation is an idle and most false imposition; oft 
got without merit, and lost without deserving.— Othello. 


4. 
MYTHOLOGICAL HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 


eee eee * 


The central letters read downward give the title by 
which the greatest of all the Grecian gods was known, 
in his capacity of ““The Everlasting God.” 

1, A priest of Apollo, who during the siege of Troy 
thrust his spear into the great wooden horse left in the 
city; for which act the gods sent punishment in the 
shape of two enormous serpents who killed both him 
and his sons. 

2, A prince of Troy who gave the award of beauty, a 
golden apple, to the goddess of love; thus drawing upon 
himself and his country the enmity of Heraand Athene. 

3, A son of Apollo and ancestor of the Ionian race. 

4, A consonant. 

5, The goddess of youth, who held the office of cup- 
bearer to the Olympian deities. 

6, The goddess of spring, of buds and flowe.'s 

7, One of the three Cyclops, personifications of the 
storm-cloud. 5 M. B.D, 


RIDDLE. 


Entire I am a foreign tree, 
With golden fruitage sweet; 
Behead me, and you have a fish 
For any table meet. 
And yet a spot on either side, 
If the legend shall hold good, 
Tells that this fish at first was caught 
For something more than food. 


6. 
DIVERSE SPELLING. 


Each blank is matched by a word of the same sound 
but different spelling. The mates are not always inthe 
same line. 

“Good-morning, Mister ——; do you —— 

Mont —— this ——, or turn aside to ——?” 

“This —— is chill with ——; but now for change 

I needs must —— my finger; and my —— 

Has such a —— that I could —— out 

‘Sweet ——’ like a tired ——. Alas for —— 

To —— in exile when his —— was sung! 

Alas for any —— that, Harold-like, 

Breaks from kind ——, from native —— or heath! 

—— must return to ——, my tour a —.” 

“No ——, my man; is a doctor —— 

In cures. You’ve a brave —— e’en as he 

Your namesake was a patriot in ‘the days 

That tried men’s ——. This day tries and pluck, 

Soon Alps and —— will —— you up their sides, 

—’s own rival. Then we’ll —— to—,; 

We'll read ——’s verses sailing down the —, 

And the new poet —— in some —— glen, 

On Russian —— we’ll journey many a —, 

And —— the news from frozen —— Land.” 


w.P.B. 








‘_—— there, good friend! your —— you- — is false. 

But we won’t ——; each —— for himeclf. ‘ 

’Neath this bright —— let us retrace our —, 

O’er —— and shore to our loved isle of ——.”’ 
Conn, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Hip—po—pot—am—us. 

2. Aacaurete, Daphne, Orion, Niobe, Icarus, Sirens, 
—ADONIs. i 

3. Me, men, nag, age, Erie,—MENAGERIE. 

4. Rose-Mary. — 
5. Sear, tear, gear, pear, wear, nedr, bear, year, 
Mear, dear, Lear, hear, rear, fear. 

6. Tub, tube, tuber, be, berate, berated, era, rate, 
rated, rat, ate, ted, Ed.—TUBERATED. 

7. Artist—Titian. Family name—Vecelli. Wife— 
Cecilia. Daughter—Lavinia. Sister—Orsa. Birthplace 
— ResidenceVenice, Titian died Aug. 27, 
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For the Companion. 
DISINFECTANTS, 

We have already stated that many diseases—and 
they are the ones that carry off nearly one-half the race 
—are caused by minute living things which find their 
way into the human body. They also get into wounds 
and render many surgical operations specially danger- 
ous. While they are so small as to be visible only to 
powerful microscopes, their seeds and eggs—spores 
and germs—are vastly smaller, but are just as vital and 
dangerous. 

There are chemical substances—called disinfectants— 
which have the pewer to destroy these minute animals 
and vegetables by which infectious diseases originate. 
For this reason it is important to know just what sub 
stances have this disinfecting power, and can be always 
relied on as sure and effective. To rely on any other 
might prove fatal to the friends of a patient and to many 
of the community. 

People at large often mistake a deodoriser—which 
only destroys the smell—for a disinfectant, which kills 
the germs of disease. Many substances, too, have a 
disinfecting power, but not to a degree sufficient to 
make them always effective. These are freely offered 
to the public, and some of them are recommended by 
high sanitary authorities. 

It should be remembered that seeds are not as easily 
destroyed as the plants that spring from them; they 
have a wonderful vitality or hold on life. And this is 
the case with the seeds—spores—of the tiny parasites 
that live at the expense of human health and life. 

Dr. Koch, of Germany, who has made most impor- 
tant discoveries respecting the origin of consumption, 
has been carefully investigating this matter. He has 
found that most of the supposed disinfectants are 
worthless. They may kill the parasite itself, but they 
do not harm its spores or germs. 

Carbolic acid has been regarded as among the most 
reliable. Dr. Koch has shown that, while a one-per 
cent. solution of it will kill the parasite which causes 
splenic fever, a tive-per cent. solution did not kill its 
spores. He has further proved that carbolic acid dis- 
solved in oil or alcoholi—a favorite prescription among 
surgeons—has not the least disinfecting power. 

The number of disinfectants found to be effective is 
quite few. The best is that well-known poison, corro- 
sive sublimate. One part in half a million of water kills 
every spore and germ. 

—_——@———— 


THE CITY GIRL ON HORSEBACK. 

Spending her summer in a remote country place, she 
is tempted daily by a thousand shady lanes and by- 
ways, to learn to ride on horseback. On the eventful 
day on which she makes her first attempt, our young 
lady stands before her glass, contemplating with con- 
siderable satisfaction ‘the braid and buttons adorning 
her trim figure, and the soft felt hat, whose long plume 
droops against her hair. 

She tiptoes about a little, putting a curl or so into 
place, gathering over her arm the folds of the long skirt 
she wears, and lashing the toe of her dainty gaiter boot 
with a riding-whip. 

She even, in the privacy of her chamber, perches 
sidewise on the arm ofa big easy-chair, and energeti- 
cally whips up the foot-stool, viewing the effect in the 
mirror from the corner of her eye. 

At last some one cries from the hall below, that the 
horses have come, and she hastens down stairs. She 
stumbles once or twice on the way, and at the last step 
catches her foot in her dress and plunges headlong, on- 
ly rescued from a fall by one of the members of the 
household, who is, of course, present to see her off. 

Regaining her balance, she advances more cautiously 
and inspects her steed. She is not wholly satisfied. It 
is true that she requested a quict animal, but there are 
degrees of quietness, and she would have been content 
to stop short of absolute dejection. 

She conceals her disappointment, however, and won- 
ders how she is to get on the. rimal’s back. The good- 
natured stable-man, who is to accompany her, has dis- 
mounted, but does not show the slightest intention of 
offering his hand for her to put her foot in, according 
to all traditions of the courtesies of horsemanship. 

There isa pause. Bome one suggests that she bet- 
ter bave a stool. Her soul revolts at the thought. 
Nevertheless the stool is brought, and from its summit 
she makes a desperate leap for the saddle, fully expect- 
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ing to fall over the other side. A clutch at the mane of 
ber steed saves her, however, and in another moment 
they are off. 

Her sensations are peculiar. She never knew before 
that a horse was so tall. How very tall the animal is! 
She was not aware that he had such a longitude of back- 
bone, or that it heaved so when he walked. She has 
not long to reflect on these marvels, for presently her 
companion chirrups, and the animal she is on starts 
into a trot. She gasps, clutches her saddle and bids 
good-by to earth. 

When she returns to her country home an hour later, 
she is pale but effusively cheerful, and tells her friends 
it was “perfectly lovely,” but she thinks she shall like 
it better when she is used to it. 

The next day she spends upon the sofa in the house 
with a novel, and she smiles a faint but bitter smile 
when she reads that the heroine of the novel ‘touched 
her black mare lightly with the whip, and took a five- 
barred gate with the fearless ease of a practised horse- 
woman.” 

—_———_~>-_-— 
PUGNACIOUS. 


The ability with which an alligator uses its tail, and 
the tenacious hold it has upon life, are both shown by 
the following story. A gentleman named Renfroe, says 
the Dublin (Ga.) Post, left Dublin late after supper 
and started for his home, which is half a mile beyond 
Rocky Creek—a stream which is infested with alligators. 


He had crossed the creek and was near his house, 
where he had a dozen young pigs confined in a pen. 
The moon was in the zenith, and the night was almost 
as bright as day. 

Suddenly his horse received a ponderous blow on the 
shoulder from the tail of an alligator, knocking the an- 
imal entirely out of the road. 

The alligator did not follow 4 the blow, but stood 
in a threatening attitude, with his huge mouth stretched 
open wide enough to take in the end of a barrel. 

Mr. Renfroe took a rail from the fence and thrust it 
into the monster’s throat. As quick as light the alli- 
gator closed on the rail and hurled Mr. Renfroe against 
the fence, hurting him badly and snapping the rail like 
achalk pipe-stem. 

He then called to his family to bring his gun, pisto 
and axe. While waiting for his weapons he d 
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Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, says: “I have used it in 
cases of impaired nerve function with beneficial results, 
especially in cases where the system is affected by the 
toxic action of tobacco.” (Adv. 
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Reward to Enterprise. 

Four years ago, James Pyle of New York, first intro- 
duced his celebrated Pearline to the public, and now the 
name of Pearline is everywhere a household word, and 
millions upon millions of packages are annually con- 
sumed by our intelli h keepers. [Ade. 
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EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition. and by 
a careful app. ication of the fine properties of well-select- 
ed Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judici 
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himself by pitching fence rails into the alligator’s 
mouth. The alligator broke a dozen as easily as he 
broke the first. 

When his weapons came it was only after Mr. Ren- 
froe had fired at the creature sixteen shots, and after 
repeated blows with the axe, thatit gave up the fight. 

Juring the fight the monster bellowed s0-that the 
earth trembled. He was over ten feet long and extra- 
ordinarily large for his length, it being decided that he 
would weigh fully three bundred pounds. It was dis- 
covered that he broke his tail when he struck the horse, 
and that was probably the reason he stopped offensive 


operations. The horse was injured—it may be perma- 
nently. 

a 

SURPRISED. 


Hearing a story gravely told about a clam that crawied 
up a wall, one might reasonably expect that the man 
who told it had been putting something into his mouth 
to the damage of his brains; but the following from a 
Fall River correspondent of the Pr Journal 
carries its explanation with it. It seems that a gentle- 
man in Providence, happened to be called into his cellar 
late one night. 


td, 





The wind was blowing almost a gale, the rain poured 
down in torrents, and the night was one to cause a feel- 
ing of ‘‘nuncertainty” in the heart of the bravest. 

The gentleman in question never indulges in intoxi- 
cating liquors, and there is no reason to suppose that his 
nerves were unusually disturbed. He is very fond of 
clams, however, and had a peck of the shell-fish in the 
cellar, which were to be cooked the next day. 

As he descended the stairs, shading the lamp with 
his hand to shield it from the draught, he saw the buck- 
et of clams at the foot of the stairs. Then he was 
amazed to see what. appeared to be a small white clam 
move gradually from the bucket, make its way quickly 
across the cellar floor, and mount the wall at the further 
- of the cellar to a distance of three feet from the 

oor. 

Never having seen a clam walk before, the gentleman 
was seriously disturbed. He placed the lamp in a con- 
venient position, took up a piece of barrel-hoop as a 
means of offence, and moved quickly and softly across 
the cellar fioor. 

The white object proved to be indeed a clam, but it 
had used other means of locomotion than its own. An 
indiscreet mouse had walked over the bucket and this 
ambitious clam had fastened its uippers on the mouse’s 
tail. The mouse, frightened, had started for his hole 
in the wall, but failed to get into it on account of the 
shell-fish attachment to his tail. Of course the gentle- 
man relieved the mouse of his encumbrance—and was 
probably somewhat relieved himeelf. 
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A YOUTHFUL MERCHANT. 

A Boston boy, on the Fourth of July, showed that 
he knew how to make an honest penny by a sober 
business operation. His father gave him twenty-five 
cents for spending money for the day. He concluded 
to see if he could not add a little more to it. 


He invested it in sugar and lemons instead of fire- 
crackers, and, borrowing a pitcher and glass from his 
mother, and taking ice from the family refrigerator, he 
made some lemonade, and went into the streets to sell 
it to the thirsty wayfarers. 

By noon he returned with an empty pitcher and a 
rofit of nine cents above his original capital, in which 
e exulted as much as if it had been as many dollars. 

By a judicious expenditure of explosives in the after- 
noon he was enabled to make himeelf a greater nuisance 
to the neighborhood, than he could have done if he had 
been satisfied with his original possessions. And this; 
from a boy’s standpoint, was undeniably a most satis- 
factory result. Nevertheless, the boy showed that he 
had. some of the qualities, that developed make a suc- 
cessful business man. 


——-¢ 


“‘Wuart is philosophy?” It is something that ena- 
bles a rich man to say there is no disgrace in being 
poor. 


A Lazy fellow once declared in public company that 
he couldn’t find bread for his family. ‘‘Nor I,’’ replied 
an industrious mechanic. ‘I am obliged to work for it.” 


ONCE a surveyor called at a house in a Western town, 
and asked the housewife if there had been any stakes 
left there for him. 

“No,” was the reply; ‘‘we get our meat in town.” 


Tt takes but thirteen minutes to lead an elephant on 
a railroad train, while it takes twenty for any sort of 
woman to kiss her friends good-by and lose the check 
for her trunk. 


THE Graphic says that “‘burglars may be kept out of 
any house by leaving the valuables out at night on the 
front doorstep."” Which is all very well so far as it 
ome i» but suppose one has not valuables, then 
what? 


A GENTLEMAN thus addressed his butler: “James, 
how Is it that by by en bills are so large, and I al- 
ways have such bad dinners?” 

“ ly, sir, I don’t know,” said James, “for I’m 
sure that we never have anything nice in the 
that we don’t send some of it up to the dining-room,” 
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BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure Co- 
coa, from which the excess of Oil has 
been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, and is 
therefore far more economical. It 
is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, easily digested, and admirably 
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FACTS fortes and COFFEE. 
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to consumers of TEA A COFFEE as induce- 








ments to order in large qeemtes, or Get up Clubs, 
DINNER SETS, GOLD _ BAND TEA SETS, CAS- 
TERS, SILVER WARE, ETC. 


Since that time other firms who have been for years 
selling Teas and Coffee at an enormous profit have at- 
tempted to follow in our footsteps. We Import our 

8, Carry one of the largest stocks in the country, 
and have abundant capital to do with. MORE TH AN 200 
cesens SENT TO COMPANION READERS IN PAST TWO 


EARS. 

We would be pleased to mail to any one, upon receipt 
of address, our full price and Premium List, with un- 
solicited Testimonials from those who have dealt 
with us. TEAS AT ALL PRICES: 30c., 35¢., 40c., 50c., 
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We do not carry in stock Auction Goods, or Teas that 
have been damaged by Fire and Water. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO,, 


_801 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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DOES NOT ABRADE OR SCRATCH THE SURFACE 


But is the Quickest, Most Effective Polisher in use for 
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Cases. 
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Send for Catalogue. 

For cards illustrating the 

Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Uo., 

45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 

9 Lake Street, Chicago.|7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y. 


ALSO FOR SALE BY 
J. F. MYERS, 77 Fourth St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
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OW WYORK. 


These goods are balled by new machin- 
ery, 80 that the fibre is not damaged in the 
slightest degree, and arranged so that the 
INSIDE END can be used, thus keeping the 
yarn from dust and tangling. 

May be obtained in Eight Different Qual- 
ities from Leading Retailers. 
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PEARLINE 


te BEST THING KNOWN For 
WASHING «> BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 








In the manufacture of flavoring extracts we possess 
unsurpassed facilities, and in order that consumers 
| may obtain 


Pure and Unadulterated Flavors, 


we have fitted up a complete LABORATORY, placed it in 
charge of an expert chemist, and propose to furnish the 
consumer with the following assortment of FLAVORS 
and EXTRACTS, which cannot be excelled for Purity, 
Delicacy and Strength. 


Vanilla, Lemon, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Banana, Ginger, Pine Apple, Cinnamon, 
Celery, Orange, Nutmeg, Clove, 
Nectarine, Rose, Almond, Peacn, 
Pistachio, Currant, Sarsaparilla, Peppermint. 


If you cannot procure Thurber’s Extracts of your 
Grocer, send us @ Postal Card and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


H. K. & F, B. THURBER & CO,, 
N » 
LONDON, EW YORK: CORDEAUK: 








